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Who said 


“He has gained every vote who has mingled profit with pleasure by at once 
delighting the reader and instructing him.” (Horace. College English, Oct.) 


“He reads much. He is a great observer, and he looks quite through the 
deeds of men.” (Shakespeare. C. E., Nov.) 


“You write with ease to show your breeding but easy writing’s vile hard 
reading.” (Sheridan. C. B., Dec.) 


“Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man.” (Bacon. C. E., Jan.) 


“This books can do — nor this alone: they give new views to life and teach 
= how to live; they soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise; fools 


, and confirm the wise.” (Crabbe. C. E., Mar.) 


Bi a -say that life is the thing, but | prefer reading.” 
( Logan Pearsall Smith. C. E., April) 


From Horace to Smith the world’s great thinkers bave always bad a 
love affair with books. In our ads we bave been quoting some of 
their remarks on books because our business and yours is BOOKS. 


EVELOPING books that will help you make book-lovers out of your 

students is a fascinating, never-ending challenge to us. In our daily 
efforts to publish better books, to discover new ways of making good 
reading and writing an exciting experience for your students, we have 
appreciated your cooperation and approval. Above are title pages of 
Rinehart books you have especially liked. 


RINEHART EDITIONS are familiar to all of you. 
THE ENGLISH PAMPHLET SERIES have been used by most of you. 


You have just received a new Rinehart catalog. May we urge you to note the many new — 
and we hope always better —texts in English composition, literature and criticism; and to 
look for the older titles with which you may not be acquainted? 


We invite you also to write us for examination copies of any of our books 
fre ) you may wish to consider for your classes. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Soon 
Available 


PUTTING 
WORDS 
IN THEIR 
PLACES 


Doris B. Garey — 
Manchester College 


A General Semantics Approach 
to Literature and Language 


Designed for 
* Composition 


Scott, 
Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


| 
384 pages 
$3.00 list ¢ Communication 
* Introduction to Literature H 


NEW TEXTS FOR YOUR FALL CLASSES 


Designed primarily for general courses 
in Drama, this collection features 
eleven major dramatic works of various 
periods and diverse types. Such 
rarely-anthologized plays as Moliére’s 
The Miser, Euripides’ Alcestis, and 
Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba 
have been included. Brief critical 
introductions and pertinent notes are 
provided in 


MASTERPIECES OF THE DRAMA 


by ALEXANDER W. ALLISON, ARTHUR J. CARR, 
and ARTHUR M. EASTMAN, University of Michigan 


Serving as both a stimulating text 
and a book of readings, From Fact 
to Judgment, highlights the tech- 
niques of purposeful expository 
writing. Effective for freshman 
English as well as courses in 
expository writing, the book features 
an interesting variety of technical, 
social, political, and literary sub- 
jects in the readings. 


FROM FACT 10 JUDGMENT 


by HAROLD F. GRAVES and BERNARD S. OLDSEY, 
Pennsylvania State University 


Designed for courses in remedial 
freshman English, this basic 
workbook provides college freshmen 
with concrete help in writing and 
revising themes. The book is 

divided into two sections; the first 
deals with the organization and 
writing of a theme and the second 
covers the fundamentals of grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. 


WRITING AND REVISING 


by WILLIAM S. MORGAN, West Contra Costa 
Junior College 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression. Anything that may in- 
terest teachers of literature and writing is poten- 
tially acceptable, including verse on academic 
subjects. A clear, emotive, and lively style will 
of course recommend itself and its subject to 
the largest number of readers. 


Styling of Manuscripts. Please follow the MLA 
Style sheet (Revised Edition) in all respects. 
Incorporate footnotes in the text except when it 
is absolutely impossible to do so. Keep block 
quotations short. Avoid tables, graphs, and other 
art-work. 


Length of Manuscripts. The shorter, the more 
likely of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 


Transmission of Manuscript. Please send one 
copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip but not 
a staple, with a self-addressed envelope to which 
stamps are clipped. 


Editorial Procedure. Speed and care will obtain 
in handling manuscripts. Any delay is a matter 
of academic holidays, concentration of manu- 
scripts in one adviser’s field, or difficult decision. 


Note: Manuscripts mailed during June, July, and August will receive attention in August. 


For Readers 


THEODORE ROETHKE, (1) one of our 
leading poets and (2) a professor at U. Wash- 
ington, lets go with some Dylan-like invective 
in a “Last Class.” With four books of verse 
published, he is about to appear in selected Eng- 
lish and Italian editions. The present piece is 
somewhat revised from an earlier appearance in 
Botteghe Oscure No. V, and is reprinted by the 
kind permission of Princess Marguerite Caetani. 
GEORGE STEINBRECHER, who surveys 
the work of the late Joyce Cary, teaches at 
Chicago City J.C. He has published articles on 
Dreiser and Fiction, and is writing a novel him- 
self. WINIFRED LYNSKEY associate pro- 
fessor at Purdue, is a well-known writer of 
pieces in PMLA, SP, ?', JHI, UTQ, CE, 
MFS, etc. and the eduicor of the 1952 text- 
book, Reading Modern Fiction. CHARLES 
MOORMAN’s article on C. S. Lewis comes 
from Mississippi Southern, where he is an as- 
sociate professor. He has been printed in SAQ, 
AL, CE, MP, and PMLA. HAZEL S. AL- 
BERSON, Chairman of Comparative Literature 


at Wisconsin, writes on the Bhagavad-Gita and 
Job from long experience in world literatures. 
CONSTANCE HUNTING and GUY OWEN 
contribute verse to this issue. She is a faculty 
wife at Purdue and has a book on Virginia 
Woolf coming; he is an assistant professor at 
Stetson. ROBERT HAPGOOD is an instruc- 
tor at Indiana. CARROLL ARNETT, who 
writes on Roethke’s work, is an assistant at 
Texas and a poet himself. WARREN W. 
WOOD, specifications analyst at Convair, took 
a Ph.D. at Northwestern. CHARLES W. 
MEISTER boosts the study of Oriental culture 
from his position as Chairman of Humanities, 
Arizona State (Flagstaff). HENRIETTE C. K. 
NAESETH, Head at Augustana (Ill.), holds 
degrees from Grinnell, Minnesota, and Chicago. 
ROBERT L. PETERS (“The Yearly Corn”) 
is an assistant professor at Ohio Wesleyan. 
RUSSELL THOMAS is at Northern Michi- 
gan. WILLIAM W. MAIN is at Rutgers, as 
is NORMAN KELVIN (Apr. issue). 


More for Readers 


College English is one of the four magazines 
published by The National Council of Teachers 
of English. The NCTE, founded in 1911, is the 
only organization devoted to English teaching 
from the first to the last grade, and it has about 
39,000 members. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started put- 
ting out a college edition in 1928, splitting into 
EJ and CE ten years later. EJ, addressed to 
teachers in secondary schools, is edited by Pro- 
fessor Dwight Burton, Florida State University 
(Tallahassee), and Elementary English comes 
from Professor John DeBoer at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (Champaign). A subscription 


to one of these magazines is $4.00; this includes 
membership in the Council, with its privileges 
of certain book and record discounts. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the NCTE 
subsidiary, The Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication. This unit, founded in 
1949, has over a thousand members, who meet 
every spring and during the NCTE Thanksgiv- 
ing convention. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles and 
notes in this field should consider sending them 
to the editor, Professor Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University (Durham, N.C.). 
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Popular English Texts from Prentice-Hall 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR 
WRITERS, Second Edition 


by GLENN LEGGETT, University of Washington; C. DAVID 
MEAD, Michigan State College, and WILLIAM CHARVAT, 
Ohio State University 


BASIC COMPOSITION 


by JACK SUBERMAN, and HENRY ROSENBERG, North 
Carolina State College 


by DORIS WILCOX GILBERT, in charge of the Adult 
Reading Improvement Program, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California 


approval copies available from 


T HIS WIDELY-ADOPTED TEXT STRIKES A BALANCE 
between the conservative and liberal concepts 
of English usage, making your students aware 
of the varieties of choice possible while at the 
same time acquainting them with standard 
formal practices, 


The organization invites ready reference; an 
entire facsimile student theme is presented 
with critical commentary, many examples of 
the six parts of a business letter are included, 
and a checklist for revision is featured at the 
front of the book. 

544 pages . 5%" x 8” Published 1954 
Text list $3.25 


je Is A NEW APPROACH TO TEACHING BASIC 
composition that gives full consideration to 
students whose background in rhetoric is weak. 
Section I stresses the active process of writ- 
ing, gives students principles for organizing 
paragraphs, includes model paragraphs. Sec- 
tion II turns to spelling and vocabulary prob- 
lems and explains the use of the dictionary. 
Section III gives grammar principles in simple 
terms, offers practice drills, reviews previous 
chapters. The student learns to write by writ- 
ing, a poorly prepared student learns rhetoric 
gradually, and many self-help features lessen 
the instructor’s teaching burden. 


146 pages ex? Published 1956 


Text list $1.75 


5 AND DEVELOPED THROUGH MANY 
years of teaching and consulting, this manual 
is intended for organized classes, though it may 
be used independently when instruction is not 
available. Two sections include self-diagnostic 
preliminary and final tests, inventories and 
guides, Other sections include articles, exer- 
cises and tests arranged in a many-angled ap- 
proach to keep classes rolling along at rapid 
tempo. 


FEATURES: Thoroughly class tested—inter- 

esting, informative—adaptable. Instructions, 

keys, and suggestions for supplementary, out- 

of-class practice all under same cover. 

246 pages © x © Published 1956 
Paperbound © Text list $2.95 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


English Pronunciation 1500-1700 


By E. J. DOBSON. This work reviews the current scholarly view on 
the subject. Volume I discusses the writings of the English orthoep- 
ists, or grammarians. Volume II gives a formal detailed phonology 
based on these writers and other sources. Nearly a century in prepara- 
tion. 2 volumes. $26.90 


The Poetical Works of 
Charles Churchill 


Edited by DOUGLAS GRANT. A reliable, well-annotated text of 
Charles Churchill’s once enormously popular satirical poetry. There 
are notes on the eighteenth century political scene he enlivened and 
a short biography. The volume contains several poems never before 
collected. “It is difficult to conceive how this edition can be bettered 
or superseded.”—Saturday Review. 20 facsimiles. $10.10 


The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary 
Third Edition Revised with Addenda 
A superb one-volume abridgement of the 13-volume Oxford English 
Dictionary. Based on historical principles. Etymologies, illustrative 
quotations, meanings and usage from King Alfred to the present. 
“There can be no substitute for it. It is the best English dictionary 


of its size.” —-MARK VAN DOREN. $25.00 
Thumb indexed $26.50 


Shelley at Work 
A Critical Inquiry 


By NEVILLE ROGERS. Part I: manuscript memoranda, not previ- 
ously published, show the controlled evolution of Shelley’s mind 
from a synthesis of Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish literature. Part II: manuscript drafts illustrate how his mind 
shaped such poems as Epipsychidion, Adonais, and the like. 3 plates. 


$5.60 
At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Thank you, English teachers, for making 


In mid-February we sent you a circular in which were reproduced four 
different advertisements describing Barrett's Writing for College. We 
asked you to help our advertising experts choose the most convincing 


of the four advertisements. 


Only once in a pink moon have we been so pleased! The enthusiastic 
response to this circular was almost equal to the enthusiastic response 


to the Barrett text itself! 


We're happy to tell you that Advertisement A (reproduced below) was 
the first choice of the majority of English teachers. Close runner-up was 
Advertisement D; “Everybody's talking about Writing for College.” 
Watch for this advertisement in an early fall issue of College English. 


A fresh approach to teaching 


first-year students to write 
clear, effective prose 


e Helps the student 
become aware of what 
to say, the various 
means at his command 
for saying it, and the 
effect his words have 
on others. 


e Presents grammar as 
something to be used 
in achieving better 
rhetoric. 


e Takes a realistic at- 
titude toward usage. 


e Provides exercises 
involving unusually 
challenging and ima- 
ginative applications. 


e Includes on the end 
papers a usable correc- 
tion-reference chart. 


Coll 


American Book Company Ss New York 3, NY. 


Important 


Spring 
Publications 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 
SECOND EDITION 
James M. McCrimmon 


This revision retains the theme of the highly success- 
ful first edition—that writing must have a purpose— 
but the book has been extensively rewritten. The five 
sections of the previous edition have been reorganized 
into three: The Process of Composition, Special Assign- 
ments, and a new detailed Handbook of Grammar and 
Usage. The treatment of diction has been reduced to 
one comprehensive chapter. The treatment of the re- 
search paper follows the MLA Style Sheet, and a speci- 
men paper is accompanied by the note cards from which 
it was written. The chapter on argument and persuasion 
goes from simple logic to the nature of constructive 
thinking. There are many new illustrations and exer- 
cises, 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
FOURTH EDITION i 
In two volumes or complete in one binding 


Edited by Norman Foerster 


Completely reset and revised, the new Foerster 
American Poetry and Prose now provides full period 
introductions discussing intellectual and social back- 
grounds and literary movements. New notes printed 
with the text illuminate many selections and major writ- 
ers are more fully represented than in previous editions. 
A new feature is a bibliography of recent critical and 
scholarly works. 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 7 New YorkK 16 


Cuicaco 16. DALLAs 1 
Pato ALTO 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


SECOND EDITION 
Edited by F. N. Robinson 

For this revision, the text of the Canterbury Tales 
has been collated with the Manly edition and several 
hundred textual emendations have been made. The 
textual and explanatory notes have been extensively re- 
vised to take into account all important Chaucer schol- 
atship since the publication of the original edition in 
1933. The book has been completely reset in larger type 
on a larger page and with wider margins. 
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Order Fall Supplies Now 


Check your needs: 
Literary maps 
Recordings 
Filmstrips 
Ideaform theme paper* 
The Major in English 
Books in the NCTE curriculum series 
Other professional books and pamphlets 
Renewal of membership or subscription 


* Have you used this with your freshmen? Sample free. 


Avoid the autumn rush—yours and ours—by ordering needed 
supplies now. We will ship and bill on whatever date you 
specify. Payment should accompany orders less than $5.00. 
Catalog on request. 


SIXTH STREET 
thet norris 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ‘am 


FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
COURSES 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 


3 


Edited by CHRISTIAN KIEFER and LAURENCE MUIR 


This collection of ninety expository essays will appeal espe- 
cially to classes made up of students in the “non-literary” fields 
of science, business, engineering, etc., because it meets their 
practical needs: it holds their interest with lively readings 
which develop their ideas beyond the field of technology and 
at the same time gives them an understanding of writing tech- 
niques. $2.40 


ition and Persuasion 


Edited by ROBERT D. BROWN and DAVID G. SPENCER 


Intended for freshman composition courses, this collection of 
essays by thirty-seven authors is of lively interest to the student 
of liberal arts. From Muller’s The Meaning of History to John- 
son’s The Unhappiness of Marriage, the reader's attention will 
be caught and held by the variety of subjects and the different 
writing techniques represented. $3.50 


Current Shinking and 
Whiting. Shird Series 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY and 
RACHEL SALISBURY 


The latest edition of one of the most successful of all of the 
books of selections for composition courses. It offers forty-nine 
recent essays, supplemented by extraordinarily effective exercise 
materials which demand from the student clearly, concisely, and 


accurately written answers to definite and explicit questions. 
$2.95 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


MAY 1957 


Volume 18 


Number 8 


Last Class 


WINTERSET ROTHBERG 
(Theodore Roethke) 


Note: In some American progressive col- 
leges for women, it is the custom to tell all, 
to shoot the works, in the last class. The 
institution here is, let us say, Hysteria 
College; the course, The Writing of 
Verse. 


My sins are not important. Whatever I 
said was too good for you. I tried. I said 
and I did. I survived. I have endured 
you, O modern girl, sweetheart of papa 
and billboards; footpad and assassin. 
Lord, I’m plumb tuckered out lugging 
these hunks of pork up the lower slopes 
of Parnassus, knowing all the time that 
as soon as I turn around, back they’ll 
slip to blurbanity, inanity, and the dear- 
est, dullest people in the world. I’m tired 
of being a day-laborer on this canary- 
farm, a ladies’ maid in a seminary of 
small beasts, a mid-wife sweating to effect 
a most particular parturition: bringing 
forth little maimed ends of life, poems 
with all the charm (if they didn’t lay 
eggs) of aborted salamanders. 

I’m tired of tippy-toe tasting; periph- 
eral twittering; sniffing for epiphanies ; 
whistling after Wystan; Tate- and text- 
creeping ; dithering over irrelevant details ; 
orphic posturing ; adjective-casting, nuan- 
cing; mincing before mirrors; speaking 
the condition of somebody else’s mouth; 
crooning in private over garbled quota- 
tions; sucking toes already too tired; at- 
titudinizing all those dreary glazed var- 


nished effusions from the boudoirs of 
frou-frou; all the lower-case freud and 
joyce (Anna Livia Dribblenose); all 
those moldy little sublimations emitting 
nothing more than a faint sad smell ; those 
cats and trees and silvery moons; those 
bleak black ugsome birds—why not a 
whole series on the grave, darling? I’m 
tired of the I-love-me bitches always try- 
ing to keep somebody off balance; Park 
Avenue cuties who, denied dogs, keep 
wolfcubs named Errol Flynn, or bats and 
toads with names like Hoagy; all the 
cutesy, tricksy trivia and paraphernalia 
with which the stupid and sterile rich try 
to convince themselves they aren’t really 
dead. 

A young girl, said Montherlant, what a 
dreary subject for a writer. And don’t 
I know it now, me up to the armpits in 
quivering adolescent entrails, still trying 
to find something I can save. Take it from 
me that’s been hit over the head, still 
slug-nutty from those long years in the 
technique mines. I’m beginning to feel the 
mould creep over the noble lineaments of 
the soul. O the lies I’ve told my own 
energies trying to convince myself I was 
teaching you something! Twenty times a 
day I asked myself: Are you really worth 
it? And the more I asked, the more I 
lathered, vomiting before Thursday - 
classes, chasing after examples like a 
greasy stackrat, learning passages by 
heart only to forget them when I got 
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there, beating my off-stage beat to death, 
schmalzing all day long—a high-speed 
pitch artist, a sixteen-cylinder Mr. Chips, 
wide-open Willie (Just look sad and he’ll 
change the assignment)—I ask you, is 
that the way for a grown man, and me 
past thirty-five, to make a living? 

I shudder to think of the bromides 
I’ve bellowed; the horrendous affirma- 
tions; the immense and mindless sense 
of surprise with which I’ve belabored the 
obvious: all that passionate readjusting 
of platitudes we call progressive educa- 
tion. And by what garments of praise 
(trimmed with self-pity) haven’t I lived 
and had my being: “Cecily-Ann says 
you’re simple divine on Hopkins. I do so 
want to take you sometime!” Or papa, 
beaming with beatific bestiality that 
comes with a hundred grand a year 
after taxes: “Why, we spent a fortune 
on psychiatrists, but you really seem to 
have fixed her up.” Buster, I fixed her 
better than you think: it just may be, in 
spite of everything, you have a human 


being on your hands who'll do something 
more than shake those greasy curls in the 
cribs of Greenwich village. 


And now, small-fry sadists that you 
are, you still insist on extracting the 
ultimate hot-flash, the last tired gasp 
from this semester-end throe of exaspera- 
tion. In other words, I simply must say 
what I think of my colleagues—as if you 
didn’t already know us better than the 
backs of your hands; as if you haven't 
been playing us off, one against the other, 
watching those ever-so-slight facial 
flickers for some hint of a rift, some 
revelation to relay in Commons: “Oh, I 
know he loathes Secondary Source! He 
practically told me so today in conference. 
And as for Stiaky Retriever !—” 

The Faculty! Those privileged partici- 
pants in this great educational experi- 
ment, those members of a community that 
so honors the creative it just sucks it 
right up bones, blood and all. That me- 
nagerie of fly-blown lesbians, tired refu- 
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gees, grass-roots Americans with classic 
tastes, Bonwit Teller tough guys, drama 
boys, saxophone players, ex-bartenders, 
fugitives from the loony-bin; creeps, 
vipers, toads, critics; finks, louts, lechers, 
fly-fishermen, sociologists ; baby-prodders, 
pianists ; dopes, mopes, co-ed trolls, nine- 
day wonders; sibyls, second-cousins, 
toads, hacks, trimmers ; pikes, dikes, perch 
and bull-heads; drearies, queeries, vealy- 
faced fairies; strange little women full of 
ticks and ethics; existentialists with wet 
hands; sad-eyed determinists; a profes- 
sor; stoolies, droolies, ninnies, bibble-bab- 
bling informers ; poops and prophets. 

But give them credit: most of them— 
coonie and wide, obtuse, or just plain 
nutty—at least aren’t dull. Fond of flour- 
ishing themselves before the devil, verbal 
about everything except what they really 
know, given to thin pipings or furious 
bull-roarings about the secrets of life— 
their desperations, their exaltations are 
most lavish. They can’t play bridge. What 
they know they know to beat hell: and 
they care enough to give out—by some 
means; twists, grunts, blasts, pokes, 
shrugs ; off-the-cuff ; on-the-snatch ; down- 
the-hatch; or with-the-club-dinner. They 
are teachers. 

But there are a few sour specific in- 
stances, and we do evolve, with rather 
horrifying speed and in spite of all the 
trumpeting and snorting and parading of 
the ego, on and off the podium, into cer- 
tain well-defined, easily discernible types. 
For instance, there is: 

The Creep. A critic. Of the Waltz-me- 
around-again-Heinie, I-hear-you-calling- 
Cleanth school. Surprised at an early age, 
by polysyllables. Mad for myths and 
schemata. Couldn’t tell a poem if it came 
up and bit him in the behind. A small 
talent for arranging ideas; an ear like a 
meat-grinder. There are always these 
coarse-faced detractors, these busy little 
men who bite the creative because it is 
human, debase the genuine truths, and 


emasculate the language. They pad 
through the halls, these insults to medi- 
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ocrity, their eyes coming to alight only 
when salary increases are mentioned. 
They have ideas very publicly, these 
dreary bores with their clatter-language. 
And how they keep track of each other! 

The Quince. Should have been a pimp 
or a cardinal’s secretary. Stream-lined for 
Jesus, he. Ambition: to compose a great 
prayer. This, God, of course, busy as He 
is, will never permit. A walk-softly who 
some day will understate himself into 
spiritual anemia: he'll prolong the mo- 
ment of contemplation until it reaches a 
perfect psychic vacuum. His boot-licking 
is a marvel to behold: the least possible 
waste motion. 

Bullo, the Barber-Shop Mystic. A 
lingo-bingo boy, uphigh and happy. A 
great roaring sensibility on the loose: all 
ear and no forehead. Writes prose. Loves 
the Heartland. In winter lives on silage. 
Listen when he takes off. 

Buffiehead. A pale, limp worm of a 
man, kind to his mother, considerate of 
his students, beastly to himself. He doesn’t 


. know and he doesn’t know he doesn’t— 


that’s his tragedy. Poor dear, he’s going to 
be shunted from place to place, always 
preceded by marvelous letters which a 
year later his colleagues will re-read with 
astonishment. At last he’ll come to rest in 
some backwoods academy, where except 
for a few embittered cynics and lazy 
nature boys, everybody else will be 
stupider than he is. Then, if he marries, 
he’ll become an administrator. 

The Udder. All gush and goodwill and 
guts (girth) a yard wide. A suburban 
Sappho. The vice in the old village choir. 
A mind composed largely of fuzz. If she 
knew what she was, there would be no 
harm in her, but monkey she must with 
every amorphous psyche that comes her 
way. “You can’t do your assignment? 
Try, just try, to imagine yourself a Tree.” 
But surely you classic cases in progressive 
pedagogy, weaned on Freud and Kraft- 
ebbing, aren’t taken in by such shoddy 
sex-transfers. What she wants, really, is 
to keep you entranced forever in the soft 
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silly gloze of adolescence, to have you 
perpetually saying farewell to the warm 
womb but never once peeking out for 
just one look at reality. She loves you 
best bewildered. Let her be somebody 
else’s mother. 

The Allusionist. Do I hear “the furtive 
yelp of the masked and writhing poeti- 
cule”? Is this “the startling hysteria of 
weakness over-exerting itself?” I ask only 
answers. From him you can learn the 
pleasure of tangential authority and how 
never to come to the point. Even his 
sighs have another source. Echoes, said 
Hopkins, are an evil; this man is a veri- 
table cave. And what he won’t do, lack- 
love that he is, to keep his odious skin 
intact. But somehow he always survives. 
What’s he doing, anyway, in this company 
of intellectual princes? 

Brain Girl. The blue hair and zinc curls 
give you the clue, don’t they? The un- 
happy extrovert, a female hill-billy who 
learned to count. So much common sense! 
And what crimes she commits in its name, 
always making the wrong decisions for 
the right reasons, professing a great love 
for ideas but actually afraid of them 
A blameless public and private life; a 
terrible random energy. As an administra- 
tor, has done more human damage than a 
battalion of angels can undo, This she 
knows and she’ll end in a fast car wound 
around a tree or bend double from cya- 
nide. She can’t pray: her soul has disap- 
peared into those hand-painted jars and 
bottles on her dressing table. 

The Raccoon. A lovely man and you 
know it. His prose would kill you, but 
face to face, he speaks straight to the 
spirit. A real source of life. 


But do I hear a faint well-bred sigh, 
a shifting of thighs that means, “Why 
not talk about us for a change? After all, 
we’re the customers.” And so you are, 
dear darling provocatives. 

Most exhausting, for me, are you milky 
sweet ones, still dimpled from mama’s 
rosy interior, braces on teeth, straight 
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from Miss Twitchett’s or the stables of 
Stirrup-and-Halter Hall. Nicknames like 
Muffsie, Mopsy, Butter-Ball and Whim- 
Wham. Some of you are Irish. I can’t will 
such willowy bones into women. I’m not a 
wet-nurse. What nips and bites you have, 
little insects for juxtaposition, delicate 
baby spiders already weaving webs of 
self-delusion. Look at you close, and in- 
variably you'll skitter away, afraid of 
yourselves. Ah sweetlings, asleep in your 
fat, if you don’t once in a while, at least 
look outside, the angels will be forever 
angry. 

Then there are the self-loathers, fond 
of sitting on thistles; wearers of hand- 
made peasant jewelry in the shape of 
chicken foetuses. These I have paid the 
compliment of thinking about in the ab- 
stract. 

As for you, Eulalea Mae—please rise 
when I name you individually and when 
I’m done sit down on the end of your 
spine. It’s still growing, remember. From 
your mother, lovely blob, you inherited 
the serenity of a cistern. Find some sun- 
tanned idiot boy about to get an Army 
commission. Let him marry your belly 
and you'll both be happy. In the mean- 
time avoid all language. 

Pretty-for-Nice. That block you’re al- 
ways talking about—are you sure it 
doesn’t fill your entire head? You don’t 
like paint and are afraid of it? Try 
drawing with chalk in your navel. I 
mean: be true to your own constrictions. 
Get down where your obsessions are. 
Live with the desperate and you'll survive. 

Hell-for-Stuff. From me you seem to 
want the soft gaze of the brown bull. 
Alas, my dear, I’m not even a tired St. 
Bernard. Try a hot bath or the higher 
sublimations. Keep a stiff upper slip. But 
the caterwaul doesn’t become you. That’s 
the tom-cat’s function. 
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Patricia Jane. In those raids on your- 
self you have won a few minor outposts. 
Now pay me the honor of writing like 
somebody else. I refuse to be best man at 
your spiritual marriage. An intense de- 
sire for experience but a horror of pay- 
ing the price. To watch from a tent of 
mink,—that is your wish. But how well 
you modulate the shape of a sentence and 
the assonantal sounds! 


Ah, true indignation! how rare you are, 
how dangerous to court deliberately. 
Have I taught out of the whole wrath? 
I hope I have. I know you, little un- 
washed beasts. I love you for what you 
might be: I hate you for what you are. 
Yes! I fried you in the right embrace: the 
close kiss of why not. I taught you as I 
should; not what I know but what I do 
not know. I cut you down, and left you 
singing in your best bones. Did I say J? 
Indeed that would be a monstrous un- 
truth, for I was never more than an in- 
strument. But if only once or twice, some 
sly generous hint from the unconscious 
slipped from the side of my mouth, if any 
of you have looked for the last time into 
that cracked mirror of absolute self-love, 
then we have not failed, you and I. We 
both may escape the blubs of nice, the 
leagues of swank and swink, all the petty 
malice and provincial nastiness that wants 
to smother, to suffocate anything human 
and alive. 

But before I’m reduced to an absolute 
pulp by my own ambivalence, I must say 
goodbye. The old lion perisheth. Nymphs, 
I wish you the swoops of many fish. May 
your search for the abiding be forever . 
furious. Oracular nutty’s taking it on the 
lam. There’s not enough here to please 
a needle. I won’t say another word. I’ve 
hissed my last cliché. It’s luck I wish you. 
Wake the happy words. 
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Wi the publication of Not Honour 
More in 1955, the late Joyce Cary saw 
fifteen of his novels in print in less than 
twenty-five years. Rich and various in 
setting, characters, and themes, these 
works demonstrate the maturation of a 
great literary personality. Products of a 
master novelist, they must be reckoned 
with by any future historian-critic of 
English fiction. It is time to review Joyce 
Cary’s life and work. 

Cary gained his experience chiefly in 
three countries: Anglo-Ireland, England, 
and Africa. Northern Ireland was his 
birthplace; its lore has permeated his 
works, The Carys, originally from Devon- 
shire, had held title to Donegal lands 
since 1613, the time of George Cary, a 
Recorder of Derry and Member of Par- 
liament. The family were always resi- 
dent landlords, never absentees, and like 
many Anglo-Irish, they were almost 
ruined by the land wars of the 1880's. 
The family place, Castle Cary, actually 
passed into alien hands in the year of 
Cary’s birth. And in later years, recalling 
the loss of the family house, the country 
people often said to him, “Oh, but you’ll 
come back to us at the castle.” 

As the first boy of his generation in the 
family, his birth was viewed as an im- 
portant event. He was born 7 December 
1888 in Londonderry at the home of his 
mother’s people, the Joyces. While he was 
christened in Derry Cathedral as a Protes- 
tant, so concerned was his Irish nurse 
that the family heir should belong to her 
Catholic people that she sneaked him off 
to her own Catholic Cathedral and 
crossed him with Holy Water. 

At the time of Cary’s birth, his father, 
who had married young and was the first 
of the family to seek a profession, was 
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studying in England for a degree in civil 
engineering. Once he had become a con- 
sulting engineer, he settled the family 
permanently in London. Cary’s youth was 
spent partly in England but mostly in 
Anglo-Ireland either at Clare, the house 
of his widowed grandmother, or at vari- 
ous holiday houses of his grandmoiher 
Joyce. Thus Cary vividly recalls the trips 
made with one Cockney maid from the 
small house in the west end of London on 
the Londonderry steamer to Donegal, 
where he would see the family flag run 
up to the masthead at Clare; then he 
would receive a salute from the old signal 
gun, fired only when a member of the 
family was arriving home. 

His brightest memories were of his first 
years in Ireland: dreaming in Castle Cary 
garden of the time he could again return 
there to live, hearing stories of his an- 
cestors from the village people, playing 
with close friends and hunting with 
old family servants like Barney Magon- 
agel, the dogman and game-keeper of 
whom he has written. He confessed no 
landscape moved him like the mountains 
and sea loughs, the high Atlantic horizon 
of Inishowen. With the inexperienced but 
calculating eye of childhood, Cary knew 
his Northern Ireland. Not unlike the 
ante-bellum South upon which William 
Faulkner looks back so broodingly, Cary’s 
Irish world was one of masters and ser- 
vants, violence and sanity, gracious living 
and debt. Even in maturity he was able 
to recapture his sharp but loving vision 
of childhood in Castle Corner and A 
House of Children, two of his fictions 
saturated with Cary family atmosphere. 
Although some of his latest novels—Char- 
ley Is My Darling, To Be a Pilgrim, Her- 
self Surprized—are English in character 
and setting, they bear strong traces of 
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Cary’s childhood experiences in their 
psychology, their view of a changing social 
hierarchy, their implicit Irish character. 

However, Cary was never driven to 
the extremes, artistic and actual, that 
have forced Faulkner to settle nostalgi- 
cally in Mississippi. As with Henry 
James, Cary’s horizons were broadened 
by travel. England gradually became the 
second focus of his experience. Follow- 
ing the pattern of the Anglo-Irish gentry, 
he received an English schooling, first at 
Clifton College in Bristol, then at Edin- 
burgh University, where he spent three 
years studying art, and finally at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1912, at the age of 
twenty-three. 

Cary’s debt to England is great: over 
half of his novels have English <ttings 
and characters. He acknowledged this 
debt when he said his education “is 
wholly English, and the family tradition 
and descent is English and intensely 
loyalist.” But these words make clear his 
politics and background, not his mental 
set. Like other Irishmen—Swift and 
Shaw, George Moore and Oscar Wilde— 
Cary’s experiences with two cultures pro- 
vided him with a vision which allowed 
him to rise at times to satire and irony 
on many issues intensely English. Cary’s 
ability to objectify many situations about 
which an Englishman would be impas- 
sioned was an important characteristic 
for creating his novels, especially for 
their ironic and humorous tone. 

In his twenties Cary made three efforts 
at finding a vocation before he settled 
down to almost ten years in Africa. His 
first desire was to be a graphic artist. 
Besides studying at Edinburgh, he prac- 
ticed art in Paris. However, these years of 
work only made him realize that painting 
was not his metier. Disillusioned, he dis- 
covered release in the Balkan War, first 
as a volunteer in a Montenegrin unit, 
later under action as a Red Cross aide. 
When the Turkish conflict subsided, he 
grew interested in Irish co-operation 
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under Sir Horace Plunkett, famous 
Anglo-Irish administrator. But his eager- 
ness to work for a movement that was 
doing, and has since done, much for the 
Irish peasantry was thwarted. Plunkett’s 
advisers, who wanted experts in dairy 
farming and dairy machinery, let him 
know he was not an expert, only a waste 
of money; and he resigned. 

Then he turned to Africa. Deciding to 
join the Nigerian Political Service as an 
administrator, he found more adventure 
than he had expected, for war with Ger- 
many soon involved him in the Cam- 
eroons campaign. He was wounded at 
Mora Mountain in 1916 and given leave 
for recuperation, during which time he 
married Gertrude Ogilvie, a sister of two 


_ close school friends. After recovery in 


England he returned to duty as a politi- 
cal officer to the primitive Nigerian dis- 
trict of Borgu. He served without the 
complacent bias of many foreign civil 
servants because his life with Irish 
peasants had given him the insight to 


sympathize with the more wretched con- 
ditions of the African native. His efforts 
to improve native conditions were earn- 
est—but often frustrated. Through previ- 
ous experience he could also -judge dis- 
passionately some of his own country- 


men—administrators, missionaries, ex- 
ploiters—who appeared inept representa- 
tives of their more complex culture. Four 
of his earliest novels were written to 
depict the African and European forces, 
all impinging idiotically. 

Worn out by work, Cary retired to 
England in 1920 to begin what became 
a long period of literary apprenticeship. 
He settled permanently at Oxford, deter- 
mined to be a writer. Since childhood, he 
said, he had enjoyed making stories, and 
during his African period he had begun 
a long novel under the influence of works 
by Conrad and Tolstoy. This book oc- 
cupied many years and grew to more than 
a million words. With England, Ireland, 
and Africa as backdrops, it was conceived 
as a War and Peace of religious and 
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cultural affairs through the turn of the 
century. Cary spoke with respect of this 
work—‘the best novel I ever wrote—at 
least it contained some of my best 
stuff’—but he vowed never to pub- 
lish it. However, it influenced his other 
works, Castle Corner and A House of 
Children, especially. And his two later 
trilogies of English life demonstrate its 
panoramic vision at work under greater 
control. 

Cary’s apprenticeship was a long and 

difficult period. He spoke of it in a tribute 
to his wife: 
For twelve years while I finished nothing, 
while I was re-educating myself, and while, 
with four children, I was getting deeper 
and deeper into debt, my wife never so 
much as asked me what I was doing, or 
if I would ever produce a book. . . . She 
set herself to give me peace and all the 
happiness she could contrive for a very 
worried and frustrated man. I thank God 
every day that she lived long enough to see 
my work enjoy some recognition. 


The twelve years—from 1920 to the ap- 
pearance of Aissa Saved in 1932—were a 
period not merely of writing and re-writ- 
ing but also of thinking and re-thinking 
what he had experienced, Of these efforts 
before his first works appeared, Cary 
said: 


I’d written many [stories] before, but I 
was never satisfied with them. ... I'd 
knocked about the world a good bit and 
thought I knew the answers, but I didn’t 
know. I couldn’t finish the novels. 

What, in fact, I needed was a new 
education, in ethics, in history, in philoso- 
phy. Although I did not know it, how 
could I, my mind was split. I had no real 
religion, no integrated idea of the world. I 
believed vaguely in God and I believed 
vaguely in science, but I had never seen 
the need to reconcile the mechanism of the 
scientific idea and the free creative soul of 
the world, of which, in art especially, I 
was so intensely and continuously aware. 
And until I had made such reconciliation, 
I could not write even dialogue. My char- 
acters perpetually raised questions I could 


not answer and yet I knew that I must not 
run away from them, I knew I must not 
falsify my characters and their speech in 
order to hide my own inadequacy. That was 
the way to bad and superficial work. 

But when I had solved this problem, I 
found myself with enormous reserves of 
material. My difficulty since then has been 
to choose what I shall write next, what 
aspect of this rich world I shall explore.* 


Indeed, with Cary’s solution of his 
problem, he entered a period of creative 
activity ended only by death. His fifteen 
novels, in more than fifty translations, 
have gained a world public. Besides his 
fiction he produced two books of poetry, 
three works of political philosophy, and a 
scenario for an African movie. He lec- 
tured on the B.B.C. and in America; his 
talks, like his books, were intelligent, per- 
ceptive, clearly developed. 

For the last thirty-seven years he 
lived in a dark Victorian house over- 
looking the University Parks in North 
Oxford. At home his routine began at 
nine in his top-floor study. In the inter- 
view with Burrows and Hamilton he 
described his method of creating novels: 


Well, I write the big scenes first, that is, 
the scenes that carry the meaning of the 
book—the emotional experience. The first 
scene in Prisoner of Grace was that at the 
railway station, when Nimmo stops his wife 
from running away by purely moral pres- 
sure. That is, she became a prisoner of 
grace. When I have the big scenes sketched, 
I have to devise a plot into which they’ll fit. 
Of course they don’t quite fit. Sometimes I 
have to throw them out. But they have de- 
fined my meaning, given form to the book. 
Lastly I work over the whole surface. 


II 


Laying aside his abortive long first 
novel, Cary turned to his African ex- 
periences, which were fresher, more ma- 


1 The first paragraph of this quotation is from 
John Burrows and Alex Hamilton's “Interview 
with Joyce Cary,” The Paris Review (Fall- 
Winter, 1954-1955); the remainder was added 
by Mr. Cary to an earlier draft of this article. 
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ture, easier for him to turn into fiction. 
Three early works of increasing excel- 
lence appeared: Aissa Saved (1932), An 
American Visitor (1933), and The 
African Witch (1936). All are set in an 
imaginative British colony like the Borgu 
district Cary administered. Each depicts 
a large, primitive Negro population, an 
Arab governing class, a British colonial 
administration; other Europeans—nota- 
bly missionaries and traders—compli- 
cate this social complex., Out of these 
elements Cary creates fascinating stories, 
writing with detachment, humor, irony, 
sympathy. While he is objective, he is 
not heartless. Evelyn Waugh in Black 
Mischief could express with devastatingly 
humorous contempt the native Abyssinian 
scene, but Cary has more compassion 
and understanding of Africa. He as- 
sumes the role of omniscient narrator in 
all three novels, giving comic-ironic 
stories with serious undertones that 
clarify Africa at the same time that they 
delight and horrify us. 

Aissa Saved is the story of a spirited 
young Negress and a young Moham- 
medan boy, both of whom run afoul of 
their own cultures through Western in- 
fluence. Trained in a mission, Aissa zeal- 
ously leads missionary raids on her 
“heathen” brethren, ignorant that she is 
denying doctrines of peace-on-earth and 
brotherly love. And Ali, trained to Eng- 
lish honor in a clerk’s school, rashly at- 
tempts to stem the raids with his new- 
found sense of British decorum. Both 
characters provide pathetic misfortunes 
which ironically demonstrate, as Cary 
says, “what can happen to religious ideas 
of one region when they are imported into 
another.” 

Cary alters his focus in An American 
Visitor to provide a fuller picture of 
British administrators, missionaries, and 
commercial exploiters. Marie Hasluck, 
the title figure, is a young American, a 
journalist and quasi-social scientist who 
has come to Africa for enjoyment and 
out of sympathy for the natives. Exces- 
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sively amorous and scornful of the 
British, whom she views as oppressors, 
she is intended to be the liberated and 
free-thinking young American who might 
come from Bennington. Cary’s knowledge 
of the type is not sufficiently precise to 
make the portrait ring true. But it is a 
young administrator, Bewsher, who is 
the genuinely central figure; his sincere 
efforts for the natives place him at odds 
with exploiters and with his superiors 
in the Service. Only the American girl 
comes to side with him, seeing in him 
an underdog. As her love for him grows, 
she reverses herself on all her most 
cherished beliefs, hating the natives she 
has pitied because they bring trouble to her 
lover, giving up free love to be faithful, 
finding her beliefs in freedom constricted 
by a new-found religious zeal. The final 
twist is Bewsher’s: disaster hits him 
through the very natives he has tried to 
help. Broader of perspective and more 
firmly plotted than Cary’s first work, 
An American Visitor still has shortcom- 
ings. Besides the woman visitor’s being 
a shadowy idea of an American, the focus 
of the work is diffused by a split in the 
reader’s sympathies between Bewsher and 
Marie, thus diminishing rather than 
strengthening the final effect of the book. 

The African Witch is Cary’s African 
masterpiece. In its genre only E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India is compa- 
rable. Cary has complicated his native and 
European elements so adroitly in this 
work that an extremely complex plot 
meshes almost perfectly. At the center of 
the story four representative strains of 
natives joust for power under the guid- 
ance of four dominant leaders—a fierce 
juju witch who is also a princess; her 
brother, an Oxford graduate; his Uncle 
Makurdi, a native business man; and a 
native spellbinder who plays on native 
superstition with Christianity and voodoo 
alike. This native maze of intrigue is off- 
set by two minor forces—the British ad- 
ministration, headed by a stuffy and ob- 
tuse Resident who cannot control his rash 
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assistants, and a senile Emir and his 
retinue who inhabit a huge, labyrinthine 
palace. Holding all of these elements in 
focus is the raisonneur, Judy Coote, 
whose sympathetic and perceptive nature 
leads us, through her gradual comprehen- 
sion, also to understand the intricacies of 
this cultural complex. All of these people 
develop a dynamic and complicated story 
which makes Alan Paton’s recent works 
pale in contrast. 

These African works provided Cary 
with fundamental schooling in fictional 
technique. Had he written no more, his 
reputation as a novelist would have been 
as memorable as E. M. Forster’s; but 
these novels were only the beginning. He 
now returned to write about the land of 
his birth in Castle Corner (1938). 

Based on nostalgic childhood memories, 
Castle Corner is a serious story which 
shows Cary more personally involved in 
his subject than he was in earlier novels. 
As a consequence the work possesses little 
humor, less irony and satire. Like Bud- 
denbrooks, it is a panorana of family life, 
presenting several generations from old 
Grandfather Corner during the land trou- 
bles of the 1880’s to his grandchildren in 
the 1900’s. The work develops from Cary 
family background, but it should not be 
read as literal family history. While Cary 
relied heavily on family anecdote, he also 
dreamed a happier fate for Castle Corner 
and its residents than actually came to 
the owners of Castle Cary. What is re- 
markable about this book is its abundance 
of life. There are numerous interesting 
portraits: the old-century grandfather, 
the genial spendthrift son and his more 
somber and less successful brother, the 
many women and children with strong 
Irish individualities. Cary has said that 
art gives meaning to life by significant 
patterns; yet the wealth of character and 
anecdote in this work, while it provides 
a sense of life being lived and time pass- 
ing, is the very element which destroys a 
deeper sense of unity in the book. Life 
is overabundant in the work, and art suf- 


fers. The values Cary wishes his readers 
to sense are not clear. Cary’s memory, in 
conflict with his powers of clear inven- 
tion, has caused a scattering of focus. The 
many characters are hardly more than 
types; their lives of parties, hunts, teas, 
loves, and family responsibilities are al- 
most, like life, patternless. Even the end, 
with Castle Corner saved for the family, 
is accomplished by a deus ex machina. 
Yet Castle Corner remains a rich, inter- 
esting chronicle. 

Mister Johnson (1939), Charley Is My 
Darling (1940), and A House of Children 
(1941) mark a second stage in Cary’s 
career. These three novels are of naive 
characters who possess shrewdness and 
deviltry. Mister Johnson has an African 
setting, but unlike the earlier novels, it is 
constructed to show the fate of one char- 
acter. After the complex panorama of 
Castle Corner, Cary says, he “turned to 
write about the simplest of characters in 
a simple background, with the simplest 
of themes, Mister Johnson, the artist of 
his own joyful tale.” Johnson is a slap- 
happy Negro clerk with a jolly lack of 
honesty; his joy lies in the prestige of 
his clerkship, but his tragic flaw is that 
he can’t take routine seriously. The ac- 
tion, even to the untimely death of the 
hero, is comic. Johnson rollicks through 
life, conquering as much by his noncon- 
formity as in the end he loses by it. Al- 
though this novel is almost technically 
perfect and is praised by some critics as 
the best of Cary’s African novels, I find 
it the least satisfactory. Like O’Neill’s 
The Emperor Jones and Lindsay’s “The 
Congo,” it reproduces the white man’s 
stereotype of the Negro—irresponsible, 
easy-going, loving music and fun. Mister 
Johnson never quite comes alive for me; 
it is the only Cary novel I cannot re-read 
with pleasure. 

Charley Is My Darling is Cary’s first 
book with setting and characters com- 
pletely English. In it Cary really begins to 
make the miraculous happen, doing what 
he has become famous for: presenting 
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single figures with such insight that one 
can only marvel to see them come to life 
on the page. Charley Brown, like the 
childlike Mr. Johnson, is seeking status. 
A fourteen-year-old Cockney shipped to 
rural Devonshire during the buzz bomb 
raids on London, he is brimming with re- 
sourceful imagination which drives him 
to dominate a group of displaced children. 
Like Huck Finn, Charley finds the adult 
world hostile and uninteresting, and he 
conducts admirable crimes against society 
so that he may control his small clan. 
Slowly he and his gang are involved in 
more danger and disaster. I say “admir- 
able crimes against society” because this 
masterly story is told from the juvenile 
delinquent’s point of view. So carefully 
has Cary developed our sympathies for 
Charley that we are surprised to discover 
ourselves against society ; we enjoy seeing 
Charley outwit adults and all the stable 
social structure we value. Charley Is My 
Darling is a straight-forward, absorbing 
novel which only occasionally is marred 


by generalized comments about children. 

A House of Children is less successful. 
Once again Cary returns to Anglo-Irish 
memories, becoming enmeshed in them. 
He centers his attention in this work on 
his own youth and that of his cousins, 
creating with startling Proustian fidelity 


his world of children. Like Elizabeth 
Bowen’s The House in Paris, Cary’s work 
depicts young people from their own 
point of view. After one hundred pages 
the reader almost feels that he himself 
must look up to see the faces of adults. 
This is not a Wordsworthian world with 
children of heavenly innocence; as small 
human animals, Cary’s children have their 
own ethics, logic, politics—all no less 
complex than that of adults. Sadistic tan- 
trums merge into heroic renunciations; 
mental leaps are made from remote pre- 
mises to true and absurd conclusions; 
older children’s tyrannies are shattered 
by youngsters’ democratic camaraderie. 
All these erratic and surprising aspects 
of youth transport us to our own child- 
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hood. Cary sees youth as Hawthorne saw 
Pearl in The Scarlet Letter, as Henry 
James depicts Daisy Miller and the chil- 
dren of The Turn of the Screw, even as 
Charles Addams draws his little monsters 
—as quick forces of the imagination, cap- 
able of evil as well as good. So tightly 
packed is the record of sensation and 
sensibility of these Anglo-Irish children 
in their many activities that at times the 
book hardly seems to be fiction at all— 
more a memoir, an old child’s actual vi- 
sion of childhood. And because the ac- 
tions of the children are episodic and sel- 
dom sustained, the reader is apt to find 
too little plot, too many data of psycho- 
logical observation in this book. It is per- 
haps more valuable as a record of Cary’s 
own youth than as a first-rate work of 
fiction. 

Cary’s first truly great masterpiece is 
his first trilogy: Herself Surprized, 
(1941), To Be a Pilgrim (1942), and 
The Horse’s Mouth (1944). These works 
employ a method of writing Cary had not 
employed before but one which he mas- 
tered quickly—the first-person narrative. 
The device of having a character tell his 
own story is older than Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders, but Cary came to employ it with 
such effectiveness that critics could say 
as Harrison Smith has said of Not Hon- 
our More: “The illusion is perfect; it is 
not Joyce Cary who has written this book, 
but Jim Latter.” In both of Cary’s tril- 
ogies he has used a separate narrator to 
tell his life in each novel. 

But if three lives are being narrated in 
the first trilogy, what unifies the works? 
For one thing, the lives of the three are 
linked. Sara Monday of Herself Sur- 
prised is for several years the servant and 
mistress of Tom Wilcher, who narrates 
To Be a Pilgrim; Sara is also the com- 
mon-law wife of Gulley Jimpson, hero 
of The Horse’s Mouth. Thus the char- 
acters appear in their own books and re- 
appear in the other two novels. A second 
principle of unity is the theme of all three 
novels. Sara Monday—servant, lover, 
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emotionally dependent woman—is a kind 
of Ur-mother of us all; like much of 
womankind, she does the work of the 
earth, breeds, raises children, provides 
the muscle and womb out of which spring 
civilization and all of the great figures 
and values of life. More particularly, she 
is an English servant, one of many who 
do not determine policy directly but who 
are themselves the warp and woof of life. 
Tom Wilcher, on the other hand, is one 
of the masters, member of the governing 
group; a landed proprietor, his vested in- 
terests are in the affairs of the world. As 
a member of a dying class of landed gen- 
try, however, he looks broodingly on the 
changing, neurotic world and is bewil- 
dered by modern values. Sara and Wil- 
cher both represent an earlier, more static 
era when servants and masters held stable 
positions and respective responsibilities ; 
both characters have eyes turned back to 
“better” times. Gulley Jimpson, however, 
has imagination which arches toward the 
future. For Gulley the past has been in- 
teresting enough, the present has mo- 
ments of suffering and joy, but the fire 
of his mind curves toward the dark fu- 
ture. For Gulley is an artist, a responsible 
member of no class except that erratic 
group that vows allegiance only to work- 
ing human intelligence. From the vantage 
point of creative imagination, Gulley 
seeks only the moments when he can 
transmit to wall or canvas his present 
dream. He has nothing but contempt for 
the stuffy Wilchers who would preserve 
property and tradition; he desires noth- 
ing more than to escape from the mother- 
ing Sara Mondays, so deeply entrenched 
in emotion over people and things of this 
moment. If Gulley had his way, his crea- 
tions would alter the sight and values of 
all Wilchers and Mondays, making them 
no longer loyal to ancient causes and pres- 
ent concerns. His revolutionary vision 
would bring change—sometimes just 
change for its own sake, but most often 
change for grander imaginative vision. 
Gulley is one of those impractical vi- 
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sionaries whose dreams sometimes come 
to alter the lives of us all. But the result 
of his creations is of less importance to 
him than the act of creating: his works, 
great failures as they are, are grand con- 
ceptions which lose their importance for 
him once they are created. Gulley sees 
the past as past and only the present liv- 
ing, breathing conscious moment of imag- 
ining toward tomorrow is life’s finest and 
final value. 

Thus Cary’s trilogy is held together by 
the interrelation of characters and by 
their significance. Cary has spoken of dis- 
appointment with this first trilogy and of 
his desire to improve in his second; he 
complains of insufficiently tight organiza- 
tion of the works. The disunity lies partly 
in the separate existences of the three 
characters. Their lives impinge casually, 
almost accidentally. In the second trilogy 
Cary tried creating a closer knit triangle. 
Moreover the themes of servant, master, 
artist with all their historical, social, 
metaphysical differences is difficult to 
apprehend. Rather than being present in 
each work as the reader progresses, the 
theme arises from an understanding of all 
three novels considered together. Never- 
theless, these novels possess great virtues 
as stories: they are full of the life, irony, 
wit, joy and despair of their tellers. Cary 
has created three unforgettable figures 
who join that great world of fictional peo- 
ple in which live Moll Flanders, Mr. Mi- 
cawber, and Becky Sharp. The works are 
what E. M. Forster calls novels of char- 
acter, and they are exceedingly excellent 
works of this genre. But if one conceives 
of a higher order of fiction as that in 
which memorable characters live out ac- 
tions simple and important enough to be 
recalled in outline, then Cary’s first tril- 
ogy falls just short of the greatest fic- 
tional excellence. 

As with all fine works of art, it is im- 
possible to congeal in a few phrases the 
essence of these books. I have said noth- 
ing, for example, of one’s immense de- 
light in their humor. Take Gulley Jimp- 
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son, an artist in some respects meant to 
be taken seriously. But he is also funny— 
a bandy-legged pipsqueak who has lived 
lustily with a stable of women as well as 
with his art. Even his masterpieces have 
their grotesque, ludicrous aspect—mon- 
strous epic paintings, all awry, of pink 
Eves and blue Adams, of the mammoth 
feet of Lazarus, of the Creation as if seen 
through the eye of a fish or a fly. Gulley 
creates and hates with magnificent gusto; 
he is imagination on the loose, wild. And 
readers with firm middle-class virtues 
would be revolted with him but that this 
human worm is fascinating; from his 
brain sprout astounding flowers. 

Two of Cary’s novels fill the interim 
between the appearance of the first and 
second trilogies: The Moonlight (1946) 
and A Fearful Joy (1949). In The 
Moonlight Cary turns to the problems 
four women have in adjusting to life. 
Much as he does in To Be a Pilgrim, he 
shifts back and forth through time to 
show us how values for women have 
changed from Victorian past to the pres- 
ent. Rose Venn, oldest of three sisters, 
has the burden of maintaining family’ in- 
tegrity by nineteenth-century standards. 
The love affairs of her younger sisters, 
Bessie and Ella, often require decisions 
which make Rose seem selfish; yet they 
are made for family cohesion and integ- 
rity. The fourth gir-—Amanda—belongs 
to the modern generation, and her love 
affairs, which Rose also wants to control, 
lie beyond the simpler code of Victorian 
morality. While the contrast of times and 
characters provides a variety of interests, 
while Cary has vividly developed scenes 
of English rural life, this is not one of 
his most important works. Though one 
understands Rose’s problem of family 
management, her decisions often seem 
useless meddling, and even Amanda’s 
modern romances seem variable and 
senseless. 

A better work than The Moonlight, 
yet a work of uneven tone, is A Fearful 
Joy. The first fifty pages have a polished 
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eighteenth-century wit. Tabitha Bashett 
and Bonser, her crook of a lover, are de- 
lightful at arm’s length. Our delight with 
Bonser’s audacity as he seduces Tabitha 
is beautifully balanced by irritation with 
her innocent ignorance. But after this 
first stretch of varnished humor, Cary is 
forced to return to the style of the earlier 
novels where comedy and sympathy more 
firmly combine. We become concerned 
with Tabitha and her fortunes as she de- 
serts Bonser and lives through a series of 
marital escapades. Her first husband, a 
wealthy magnate of artistic pretensions, 
provides her with the life around a high- 
brow quarterly which outrivals The Yel- 
low Book. Then Tabitha goes on to live 
with Gollan, an energetic Shaviaii tycoon 
who manages automobile and airplane in- 
dustries. Thus A Fearful Joy becomes a 
panorama of business life, from small- 
time sharpster to industrial czar, as lived 
and seen from a lively woman’s view- 
point. Circumstances in A Fearful Joy 
are often closely paralleled in the next 
novel, A Prisoner of Grace—parallels es- 
pecially in the later lives of the two hero- 
ines. A Prisoner of Grace is a better tell- 
ing of these events. 

Thus we reach Cary’s most recent 
works, his second trilogy—A Prisoner of 
Grace (1952), Except the Lord (1953), 
and Not Honour More (1955)—which 
Cary has called his political trilogy. Like 
the first trio, three characters tell their 
own stories: Nina and Jim Latter, and 
Chester Nimmo. In A Prisoner of Grace 
Nina is an upper-class Sara Monday, a 
woman whose emotional world is split be- 
tween fascination and duty, between the 
dominating Nimmo and her honorable 
cousin Jim. Her book is a breathless self 
defense, with many feminine parentheses, 
as she explains how early sexual experi- 
ences with her cousin force her to a mar- 
riage of convenience with Nimmo. Then 
she finds herself under the influence of 
this political spell-binder, becoming 
through his need of her, a prisoner of 
grace. Yet she never forsakes Jim Latter: 
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in fact he is the father of all her children, 
with Nimmo’s implicit tolerance. But 
Nina is not so infatuated with either man 
nor with herself that she can’t reveal the 
shortcomings of all three. Nimmo is in- 
grained with narrow religious scruples, 
and religious fervor burns him with am- 
bition. Not only does he find Nina an al- 
luring social asset in his climb, but her 
legacy offers additional reason for marry- 
ing this girl “in trouble.” But Nimmo’s 
rise intensifies Nina’s fascination with 
him, although she never takes him at face 
value. And in his success, Nimmo’s beliefs 
are liberalized, partly through Nina’s in- 
fluence. The higher he goes in the world of 
political power, reaching a position just 
below Prime Minister, the more compro- 
mises he must make, stretching original 
principles until he is, at times, an awful 
hypocrite. Even Nina—a fine compro- 
miser herself—is revolted by some of his 
about-face. At the end of her novel she 
forsakes him to marry her cousin Jim, 
whose life in the foreign service has en- 
abled him to maintain his integrity. 

Except the Lord is partially a retelling 
of these facts from Nimmo’s point of 
view. We also see more fully Nimmo’s 
early life of poverty and religion—pas- 
sages in which Cary admirably develops 
the background of some more fervent 
nineteenth-century Protestant sects. In 
Nimmo’s novel we sympathize more fully 
with him. Even the later political events 
which turned Nina’s stomach are plausi- 
bly explained when one understands the 
forces behind them. But Nimmo himself 
is finally sickened by affairs, turning back 
to his religion for inspiration ; we expect 
to find him a changed man. when we turn 
to Not Honour More. 

But such is not the case. Jim Latter’s 
book is a bombshell thrown into the state 
of affairs. All the characters must be re- 
valued. Jim sees Nina as too affectionate, 
vacillating, morally blind, and finally lack- 
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ing grace. He views Nimmo not as better 
but worse, a scoundrel unscrupulously 
working for power. Jim’s views are hon- 
orable; he is the very soul of honor. But 
like Gulley Jimpson, Jim is also slightly 
mad. At times he writes almost inchoate- 
ly, babbling like a paranoiac; his right- 
eousness is very like that of some Ameri- 
can reactionaries who damned President 
Roosevelt to the skies. Yet Cary has de- 
veloped—at perhaps too great length—the 
General Strike of 1926 to demonstrate 
that Nimmo has sold out for sheer love 
of power and that by contrast, despite his 
fanaticism, Jim.Latter’s honor is sound. 

This second trio of books is interesting 
and bewildering. One’s vision and sym- 
pathies towards each character are re- 
adjusted, sometimes radically, by each 
successive work. One wonders who is 
right—Nina? Chester? Jim? I believe 
that Cary’s answer is not simple: each 
from his viewpoint is right, an ultimate 
answer lying not in a negation of any 
single viewpoint but in a synthesis of all 
three. All three characters are necessary 
aspects of the world. If this is his posi- 
tion, Cary may be accused of moral rela- 
tivism, but he is making age-old observa- 
tions: “Judge not, that ye be not judged” 
and “The ways of the gods are exceeding 
strange.” 

But more positively Cary affirms what 
he maintains in all his novels, and with 
especial clarity since Charley Is My Dar- 
ling—that here before our eyes are crea- 


‘tures of lively imagination whose value 


lies in their exercise of that power. Cary 
affirms the human imagination—especial- 
ly when it is creative—as life’s most 
precious possession, whether that dis- 
tinctly human power operates in a world 
of children, of art, business, politics, or 
whatever activities men perform, Here 
indeed was a master novelist living affirm- 
atively in our midst. 


Imitative Writing and a Student’s Style 


LYNSKEY 


N HIs well-known apologue of the 

spider and the bee from The Battle of 
the Books, Swift points up the weakness 
of the writer who is self-sufficient, who 
draws all from within, from his native 
stock, like the spider. The bee, on the 
other hand, is like the writer who ranges 
freely in nature and, thus enriched, pro- 
duces honey and wax. Swift was uphold- 
ing the “ancients,” who excelled because 
they went to nature, and deriding the 
“moderns,” who, in their self-sufficiency, 
refused to consult either nature or the 
“ancients.” 

I should like to draw from this apo- 
logue a modern instance. We ask students 
in composition to emulate, not the bee, 
but the spider. We ask them to become 
writers by drawing only upon their own 
slender knowledge of the art of writing. 
We ask them to improve when they have 
never read a distinguished style, when 
they know nothing of the niceties of style. 
How can students write a good style 
when they do not recognize simple climax 
in an essay, a paragraph, or a sentence 
until it is pointed out to them? How can 
they revise when they have nothing to re- 
vise towards, no standards to revise by? 
We give students books of journalistic 
essays to serve as “models,” the models 
themselves, both in content and style, 
often ranging between the second-rate 
and the fifth-rate. We give them models 
of pedestrian writing and then wonder 
why their own writing is pedestrian. (£d. 
Note: See William Frost’s review-article 
on essay anthologies in CE, Nov. 1956, 
and the Peters and Main articles below.) 

One answer to the question, “How 
does one learn to write well?” has been 
known for a long time, perhaps for as 
long a time as art forms have existed. 
Artists have always studied existing art 
forms. Painters, musicians, sculptors 


have always studied other painters, musi- 
cians, and sculptors; they imitate, adapt, 
and change. So, too, in writing. Many a 
human being, in school or out, has learned 
to write well by studying and imitating 
writers with effective styles. Winston 
Churchill learned through imitation. Ben- 
jamin Franklin set the Spectator before 
him and tried to achieve the clarity and 
grace of Addison. Robert Louis Steven- 
son “played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, 
to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas 
Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Beaudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann.” Bunyan read the Bible. 

I have assigned imitations to students in 
composition with astonishingly good re- 
sults. I should like to present a few of 
those results. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury Leigh Hunt wrote two companion 
pieces entitled, “Descriptive of a Hot Day 
—a ‘Now’” and “Descriptive of a Cold 
Day—a ‘Now’.” These two studies are 
based chiefly on sense-impressions. With 
charm, humor, and informality, they bring 
nineteenth-century England to life. The 
repetitive “now” (which few students 
could or would use of their own accord) 
is handled with finesse and serves both as 
emphasis and transition. The cold day be- 
gins as follows: 


Now the moment people wake in the 
morning, they perceive the coldness with 
their faces, though they are warm with their 
bodies, and exclaim “Here’s a day!” and 
pity the poor little sweep, and the boy with 
the water-cresses. . . . The breath is visible, 
issuing from the mouth as we lie. Now we 
hate getting up, and hate shaving, and hate 
the empty grate in one’s bedroom; and water 
freezes in ewers, and you may set the towel 
upright on its own hardness, and the 
window-panes are frost-whitened; or it is 
foggy, and the sun sends a dull, brazen 
beam into one’s room; or, if it is fine, the 
windows out-side are stuck with icicles; or 
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a detestable thaw has begun, and they drip; 
but, at all events, it is horribly cold, and 
delicate shavers fidget about their cham- 
bers looking distressed, and cherish their 
hard-hearted enemy, the razor, in their 
bosoms, to warm him a little, and coax him 
into a consideration of their chins. 


A passage from the hot day reads: 


Now ladies loiter in baths; and people 
make presents of flowers; and wine is put 
into ice; and the after-dinner lounger re- 
creates his head with applications of per- 
fumed water out of long-necked bottles. 
Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding 
his new horse, feels his boots burn him. 
Now buckskins are not the lawn of Cos. 
Now jockeys, walking in greatcoats to 
lose flesh, curse inwardly. Now five fat 
people in a stage-coach hate the sixth fat 
one who is coming in, and think he has no 
right to be so large. . . . Now the old- 
clothesman drops his solitary cry more 
deeply into the areas on the hot and for- 
saken side of the street; and bakers look 
vicious; and cooks are aggravated; and the 
stream of a tavern-kitchen catches hold of 
one like the breath of Tartarus. 


Having read, studied, and also enjoyed 
these two essays, my students try to imi- 
tate them on an assignment the purpose 
of which is to evoke sense impressions. 
The students receive many suggestions 
but ultimately choose their own subjects. 
Rare indeed is the student who seeks no 
further for a subject than a hot or cold 
day in modern dress. In the first example 
given below a student tries to create 
through sense impressions an evening in 
Chicago spent listening to a concert. 


An Eventnc at GRANT 


Now the retreating sun tints puffs of 
clouds gold and pink, and the seagulls 
squawk in rasping complaint of the ap- 
proaching dusk. Now people in cool linen 
hurry over the moist green grass and settle 
themselves on hard, manyslatted benches 
lined, row upon row, like rows of soldiers, 
in front of the bandshell. From the east 
comes the breeze, which hints of fresh 
water, pleasantly fishy, and we know, with 
comforting assurance that Lake Michigan’s 
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wide blue expanse is within close walking 
distance. 

Now the musicians have crept silently in- 
to their seats, and runs and scales, warm-up 
exercises and sour notes, all reach our ears 
as one intense, exciting sound. The sun 
slips further beneath the edge of our world, 
and Chicago’s skyline appears in darkened 
silhouette below the Evening star, which 
twinkles with ever-increasing brilliance. 
Now the huge electric signs lining the sky 
flash their man-made splendor ; they work in 
time to the soft melody of the music float- 
ing out in waves of beauty from the stage 
before us. Now an airplane at its hangar on 
the lake’s edge, catching the last light 
from the west on its slick yellow wings, 
hurtles itself into the air, catches, wavers, 
and climbs, victorious, into the dusk. .. . 


A second example is the concluding para- 
graph of an imitative theme entitled 
“Descriptive of September in a College 
Town—a ‘Now’ ”: 

Now the buzzing of electric shavers like 
a swarm of angry bees invades the halls as 
would-be lovers prepare for big “dates.” 
Now lucky men pull white shirts from bot- 
tom drawers smelling of freshly washed 
clothes. Now they fasten ties with dexter- 
ous flips and those who can tie bow .ties are 
envied. Wistful eyes look up from calculus 
and physics and follow the young Casanovas 
down the hall. Now the moon illuminates 
old brick buildings and makes long shadows 
of their spires. Millions of stars look down 
upon a couple walking hand in hand through 
the moonlight, aware cf all the tradition 
and dreams that surround them. Now God 
is in his house and all is well. 


The student who has once imitated a 
“Now” by Leigh Hunt understands the 
difference between generalities and con- 
crete details, between dull and vivid writ- 
ing as he does from no other assignment 
I have ever used. 

A second excellent subject for imita- 
tion is Swift’s “Modest Proposal.” No 
one, least of all an unfledged student, 
can catch in one easy lesson the vigor and 
clarity, the point and rhythm of Swift’s 
style. But the student who imitates “A 
Modest Proposal” finds himself writing 
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satire and using irony, two forms of lit- 
erary expression which most students 
never attain in their entire writing ex- 
perience. The student also finds himself 
imitating one of the most skilfully or- 
ganized essays in English literature. Early 
in the essay Swift creates suspense by 
discussing some advantages of his pro- 
posal before he becomes explicit about the 
proposal, In the middle of the essay Swift 
lists the concrete advantages of his pro- 
posal, rising to an ironic climax by placing 
the least acceptable advantage last. If a 
student can get nowhere else a sense of 
structure in an essay, he can get it by imi- 
tating ““A Modest Proposal.” 

The subjects for an imitative satire 
can be varied: Racial Prejudice, Third- 
Rate Movies, Noises in the Dormitory, 
Advertising, Women’s Fashions, Deaths 
during the Hunting Season, Parking, 
Sororities and Fraternities, Divorce, The 
Atomic Bomb. Space does not permit the 
quoting of an entire essay imitating “A 
Modest Proposal.” A few excerpts, how- 
ever, will help to show the quality of the 
themes received. One student began his 
satire on highway billboards by writing: 
“Tt is a melancholy sight to go for a 
drive in autumn and see the leaves turn- 
ing into their fall colors in the paintings 
on the billboards.” The paragraph quoted 
below is the opening paragraph of another 
imitation. 

It is a melancholy sight to those who 
walk through our fraternity house desiring 
some liquid refreshment, to come upon the 
Coca-Cola machine and find it empty. Even 
more melancholy is the face of our treasurer 
when he opens the coin receptacle of the 
machine and finds that outgo has far ex- 
ceeded income. Clearly some brothers have 
availed themselves of Cokes without paying 
the price. Apparently temptation presents 
itself too often and too strongly for weak 
human resistance. Locking the machine will 
not do. Such action would reflect on the 
honesty of our members. But in a fraternity 
house, where costs often closely approach 
revenue, this problem demands immediate 
solution. 
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Another student sets up his subject for 
satire, divorce, as follows: 


All diseases have causes, bacteria that 
carry, spread, and continue the sickness. 
Divorce is also a disease, and it, too, has 
its cause and bearer. The same experts who 
claim that divorce is necessary say that 
these causes are subtle and difficult to see. 
They have not found the true cause of 
divorce. They have not seen that without 
one thing, common to all divorce cases, it 
could not continue. What is the one cause of 
divorce? Weddings. Without weddings di- 
vorce would be impossible. And since this 
is true, I propose that all weddings be made 
illegal. 


Then the student is off on the same excur- 
sion into the topsy-turvy land of irony 
that Swift himself enjoyed. 

A third author whose style can be 
imitated with great profit is Macaulay. 
The assignment is one of the most valu- 
able I have ever set before students. 
What a student can gain from Macaulay 
is a practical, working knowledge of many 
rhetorical devices which are merely dead 
names to him if he meets them only with- 
in the covers of a composition textbook. 
The student who imitates Macaulay finds 
himself actually employing parallelism, 
effective repetition, balance and antithesis, 
allusion and climax. He does not merely 
read about such devices. He experiences 
them. Macaulay overplays every device he 
uses. But this very defect of Macaulay’s 
style is excellent for teaching purposes. 
If a student can gain an understanding of 
parallelism, for example, in no other way, 
he will do so from the dinning of 
Macaulay. 

The most useful passages from Ma- 
caulay—for imitative purposes—are his 
famous descriptions of the Puritans from 
The History of England, of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta from The Life of Lord 
Robert Clive, and of the journey of Chris- 
tian from the review of Southey’s edition 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. The subjects given 
to students may be like the following: The 
Brooklyn Dodgers, The Professor, The 
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Freshman, The Flying Tigers, The 
Athlete, The Fighting Irish. I quote be- 
low one sustained effort: 


Jim THorPE 

Jim Thorpe was a man whose mind and 
body had developed a peculiar character 
from his regular participation in sporting 
events and his daily contemplation of 
athletic records. Not content with acknowl- 
edging the limitations of the human frame, 
he habitually broke those records and made 
routs of those events. For him no vault was 
too high, no fence too far, no field too 
long, no man too good. If he was un- 
acquainted with philosophers and poets, he 
was familiar with sporting rules. If his 
name was not on the society page, it was 
in the sports sections from coast to coast. 
If his steps were unaccompanied by king 
and tycoon, legions of loyal fans hovered 
over him. He achieved no great book, no 
building, no painting, no industrial em- 
pire, but world famous records in baseball, 
in football, in track. 

Jim Thorpe was made up of two different 
men, the one calm, humble, slow-moving, 
dull; the other stormy, proud, swift, en- 
thralling. He bowed to the will of the 
athletic commissioner; but he humbled the 
finest athletes. He was half-maddened by 
the committee’s refusal to acknowledge his 
record-shattering Olympic performance. 
He heard the voices of his fans and the 


tempting whispers of the big-time pro- . 
moters. Like Tecumseh, he fought for his ° 


own. Like Geronimo, he commanded respect. 
But when he took his turn at bat, when 
he lined up in the backfield, when he 
crouched at the starting line, these tumultu- 
ous workings of his soul had left no per- 
ceptible trace behind them. 

Such was Jim Thorpe. We forget his un- 
happy private life. We remember his foot- 
ball feats. Baseball has Babe Ruth; football, 
Red Grange; track, Bob Mathias. Every 
- American sport has Jim Thorpe. 


The student who wrote this imitation will 
never forget what repetition, parallelism, 
and climax are. 
Mimeographing is the best means by 
which the model for imitation can be laid 
before students. It is a far more satis- 
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factory means than a formal text. It per- 
mits wider variety, wider range, more 
flexibility in adapting the models to the 
talents and needs of a given class. In 
imitative writing the possibilities are in- 
exhaustible. They depend entirely upon 
the imagination of the teacher and upon 
the needs of a class. Do we want to teach 
students to use allusions? Take them to 
Stevenson, to essays where Stevenson uses 
allusions like the following: “Atlas was 
just a gentleman with a protracted night- 
mare!” ; “Alexander is touched in a very 
delicate spot by the disregard of Diog- 
enes”; “It seems a pity to sit, like the 
Lady of Shalott, peering into a mirror, 
with your back turned on all the bustle and 
glamor of reality.” Many college students 
can understand and explain such allusions. 
They see the force in such allusions. And 
they begin to introduce them into their 
own style. 

Creative writers might try to imitate 
Hemingway. Could a student imitate suc- 
cessfully the cadence, the repetition, the 
psychological intensity of the best of 
Hemingway’s prose? Probably not. But 
he could try, and in trying he might learn 
what “style” is. Could a student duplicate 
the magnificent scenes of Fagin before 
the bar of justice, Pickwick on trial for 
breach of promise, David Copperfield’s 
first dinner party in London, or the death 
of Sikes on Jacob’s Island by the river? 
Probably not. But he could try, and in 
trying he might learn from Dickens how 
to handle many things: mob scenes, the 
ebb and flow of talk, the reaction of per- 
sonalities, the reaction of the inner self. 
The possibilities of imitative writing, as 
I have said, are inexhaustible. 

The objections to this type of writing 
are probably two. First, a critic may say: 
“Imitation will stifle originality.” Second, 
he may say, “Imitation will confine and 
restrict.” I must let Robert Louis Steven- 
son answer the first objection. 

Nor yet, [says Stevenson] if you are born 
original, is there anything in this training 
[imitating the styles of good or great writ- 
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ers] that shall clip the wings of your 
originality. There can be none more original 
than Montaigne, neither could any be more 
unlike Cicero; yet no craftsman can fail 
to see how much the one must have tried 
in his time to imitate the other. Burns is the 
very type of a prime force in letters; he 
was of all men the most imitative. 


My own experience bears Stevenson out. 
Students are more original, more vivid, 
more lively when they imitate than when 
they write otherwise. Often the best 
themes of a semester are written on the 
imitative assignment. Part of the secret 
lies in permitting students to imitate, 
let us say, Hunt or Macaulay or Swift 
once, only once. A good deal of time 
goes into studying the author to be imi- 
tated. But the effort of imitation should 
be whole-souled and should occur only 
once. 

The answer to the second objection is, 
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like the first answer, paradoxical. Just as 
imitation practised by a student in the 
manner I have suggested does not destroy 
but rather sharpens originality, so, too, 
the student seems never so free as when 
he is bound to an imitation. A proverb 
from India—by way of Kipling, I believe 
—states: “Only the free are bond, and 
only the bond are free.” Within self-im- 
posed limits, the bound soul is freer than 
the “free” soul, who is free to be at the 
mercy of every stimulus from without. My 
experience has been that the student feels 
freer when he imitates in the ways I 
have shown than when, like Swift’s spider, 
he is forced into the narrow confines of 
his own personal knowledge of what con- 
stitutes style. When he imitates, he 
breathes a different air and walks in a 
different land, an air and a land he would 
never have known unless, like Swift's 
bee, he had ranged abroad. 


Corrupting the Youth 
Rospert Hapcoop 


If fields of winter freshmen were 
A heavy fall of virgin snow, 

Then I would be a shoveler 

Of ashes. Rhythmically, I’d sow 
My cinders, scatter broadcast flake 
On flake of petaled grey on white. 
Piously, I'd know my wake 

Was ugly, but a harbinger 

Of fructifying summer things, 
Like Mercury’s touch and Flora’s flings 
In Primavera’s wanton rite. 
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Space Ship and Grail: The Myths 
of C. S. Lewis 


CHARLES MoorMAN 


POPULAR reputation of C. S. Lewis 
depends to a large extent upon his 
prominence as a modern day “apostle to 
the skeptics.” His theological writings are 
designed for and directed toward skepti- 
cal laymen who have been, in Lewis’s 
opinion, unduly influenced by nineteenth- 
century liberalism and scientism and so 
have left the Church for the greener pas- 
tures of “humane science.” Lew:s’s theo- 
logical writings are thus designed to woo 
mankind away from the laboratories and 
the secular reform movements back into 
the arms of the Church. In books such as 
Mere Christianity, The Problem of Pain, 
and Miracles, Lewis is a propagandist; 
his cause is orthodoxy in religion and in 
morality; his methods are those of his 
enemies. At all times, he views the world 
from the vantage-point of the church 
steps. 

Yet in order to provide a suitable li- 

terary vehicle for orthodox ideas, Lewis 
creates his own cosmic myth. Science fic- 
tion provides him with a method and a 
plot, the theology of the Church with a 
theme. A statement of the basis of 
Lewis’s cosmic myth can be found in 
Mere Christianity: 
Christianity agrees with Dualism that this 
universe is at war. But it does not think 
this is a war between independent powers. 
It thinks it is a civil war, a rebellion, and 
that we are living in a part of the universe 
occupied by the rebel. 

Enemy occupied territory—that is what 
this world is. Christianity is the story of 
how the rightful king has landed, you might 
say landed in disguise, and is calling us all 
to take part in a great campaign of sabo- 
tage. (p. 37) 


In Lewis’s three novels—Out of the Si- 


lent Planet, Perelandra, and That Hide- 
ous Strength—the earth becomes “Thul- 
candra,” the “silent planet,” cut off from 
the rest of the cosmos by the rebellion of 
Satan, the “Bent Eldil” (angel), and the 
subsequent fall of man. In the first novel, 
Elwin Ransom, the philologist-hero of 
Lewis’s cycle, is kidnaped by Edward 
Weston, a physicist, and so is accidentally 
involved in a trip to’ Mars. There he 
learns that the universe, apart from 
Earth, exists in harmony and peace, hav- 
ing a common language and a common 
interplanetary religion and government. 
In describing this theocratic arrangement 
Lewis seeks to translate the usual Chris- 
tian terms into some sort of pseudo-scien- 
tific and mythical terms, without at the 
same time losing or distorting the basic 
Christian concepts with which he is work- 
ing. Thus the two sets of terms involved 
can only approximate each other; the 
Martians, inhabiting as they do an un- 
fallen world, cannot view Christianity 
from the same point of view as do fallen 
earth men. For example, Lewis cannot in 
his novels permit the same kind of im- 
precision of diction as I have allowed my- 
self in this last sentence. The term 
“Christianity,” or even a strict Martian 
equivalent, would have no meaning to 
Martians, who have never known or had 
need of a Redeemer. 

Moreover, having no need of the Holy 
Ghost since they have immediate grace, 
Martians have no conception of the Trin- 
ity. “Maleldil the Young,” Ransom learns, 
first made the universe and now dwells 
with the “Old One.” His nature is such, 
however, that he is not bound to dwell in 
any one particular place in the universe 
at any time. Thus, Maleldil is described 
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as a single and immanent spirit, having 
both an “old” and a “young” nature. 
What Lewis would seem to be doing, 
therefore, in this description of God as 
He looks to a Martian is to incorporate 
into that description all the aspects of the 
Trinity which we on Earth normally see 
as separate qualities, but which the un- 
fallen Martians see in unity. 

This treatment of the Trinity repre- 
sents the kind of problem which Lewis 
has to face throughout the novels. For 
example, how can he possibly reconcile 
the presence of evil on Mars where there 
has been no Fall and subsequent sin? 
Again, Lewis’s treatment of the problem 
corresponds to perfectly orthodox think- 
ing on the problem of evil generally, but 
his presentation of the matter is, as it 
must be, given from a point of view dif- 
fering radically from the usual approach 
which takes for its starting point the Fall 
of Man. On Mars, Ransom finds that 
there exist dangerous water beasts called 
“hneraki” who periodically attack those 
Martians who inhabit the low lands. Ran- 
som asks why Maleldil created the “hner- 
aki” and is told that the “forest would 
[not] be so bright, nor the water so 
warm, nor love so sweet, if there were no 
danger in the lakes” (p. 79). In short, 
Lewis is proposing here a perfectly or- 
thodox answer to the problem of the 
existence of evil: God allows evil in the 
universe for reasons which man does not 
understand but which are eventually for 
man’s good. 

Lewis’s main aim in the creation of his 
silent planet myth is thus to create and 
maintain a metaphor which will serve to 
carry in fictional form the basic tenets of 
Christianity and present them from a 
non-Christian point of view without ref- 
erence to the usual Christian symbols. 
This general method is graphically illus- 
trated in Perelandra, the second novel of 
the trilogy. Ransom, summoned by Malel- 
dil through the Oyarsa (tutelary eldil) of 
Mars, journeys to Perelandra (Venus). 
There he finds a young world, a Paradise. 
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He meets the queen of that world, who 
tells him that Maleldil has forbidden that 
she and her husband sleep on a certain 
fixed island (most of Venus’s islands are 
floating). Weston, the physicist, again 
appears, but it is immediately apparent 
that Satan has taken possession of Wes- 
ton’s body in an attempt to induce the 
queen to sleep on the forbidden island in 
order to bring about another Fall. The 
novel from this point on settles down into 
argumentation—Ransom, the emissary of 
Maleldil, seeks to preserve the queen’s in- 
nocence ; Weston, the devil incarnate, at- 
tempts to confound her with arguments 
glorifying the knowledge of evil. 

It is apparent that Lewis is here ex- 
pounding, from the point of view of his 
own cosmic myth, the doctrine of the fall 
of man. The theological problem, as 
Lewis sees it, centers upon the validity of 
that interpretation which sees the Fall as 
fortunate. Weston himself introduces the 
doctrine, and Ransom must answer the 
queen: “Whatever you do, He will make 
good of it. But not the good He had pre- 
pared for you if you had obeyed Him. 
That is lost for ever. The first King and 
first Mother of our world did the for- 
bidden thing; and He brought good of it 
in the end. But what they did was not 
good; and what they lost we have not 
seen” (p. 125). The problem is seen again 
in one of Ransom’s reveries: “ ‘Other 
things, other blessings, other glories,’ he 
murmured. . . . ‘God can make good use 
of all that happens. But the loss is real’” 
(p. 110). Lewis’s conclusion would thus 
seem to be that the Fall on Earth was 
fortunate in that God, almost by defini- 
tion, brings good out of evil. Yet had the 
Fall not occurred, some equally great 
good, forever lost to man, would have 
been revealed. 

The main point to be made concerning 
the first two books of the trilogy is this: 
Lewis, using the literary methodology of 
the science-fiction writer, is attempting, 
as in his tracts dealing with Christian 
apologetics, to justify the ways of God to 
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skeptical man by presenting the core of 
the Faith. He must, however, describe 
and define the theological tenets with 
which he is dealing from a point of view 
which, of necessity, cannot make use of 
the normal vocabulary of the Church. 
This is, of course, both a strength and a 
weakness. The old terms have the advan- 
tage of producing stock responses, which 
is one of the great advantages of literary 
allusion to known and accepted myth. Yet 
this calling forth of stock responses may 
have serious disadvantages in that it may 
repel the very people whom Lewis is try- 
ing hardest to attract. Thus it is that 
Lewis’s seemingly non-Christian point of 
view in the novels is one of his chief 
sources of strength; it functions in the 
same way as does his sophisticated prose 
style in the popular theological books. In 
both cases, Lewis would seem to be work- 
ing on the principle that the usual ap- 
proach to Christianity is no longer effec- 
tive, so that new and totally different 
terms must be found to express the old 
and, for Lewis, still valid doctrines. 

In That Hideous Strength, the last of 
the novels, Lewis retains his general 
method in that he presents orthodox 
Christianity by means of non-Christian 
terms, but in this novel he shifts his em- 
phasis away from the silent planet myth 
developed in the first two novels. The pri- 
mary structure of that myth is still re- 
tained: Ransom, appearing as Mr. Fisher- 
King, is Lewis’s hero; we have allu- 
sions to Weston, the physicist; the moon 
is Earth’s battle perimeter. But the field 
of action shifts from Heaven to Earth. 
Evil takes the form of a sociological and 
scientific society whose professed aim is 
the amelioration of social and economic 
conditions by means of the creation of a 
cooperative state. Yet this society, ironi- 
cally called the N.I.C.E. (National Insti- 
tute of Co-ordinated Experiments), is in 
reality only a facade for the operations of 
Satan who is attempting to conquer the 
world by appealing to ideals of secular 
humanism, science, and material progress. 


Mr. Fisher-King, on the other hand, 
represents the power of Maleldil on 
Earth; his travels have established for 
him a mode of communication with the 
outer universe. Yet it would seem that 
Lewis in That Hideous Strength deliber- 
ately plays down the cosmic myth of the 
first two novels. The reason for such a 
decision seems obvious: Lewis’s cosmic 
machinery cannot properly function in 
an “earth” story. He thus introduces an- 
other myth to take the place of the cos- 
mic adventure story—the Arthurian. 

Lewis abstracts from the Arthurian 
materials only those elements which are 
necessary to his purpose: (1) the per- 
petual battle between Logres and Britain ; 
(2) the reappearance of Ransom as the 
Fisher King and the Pendragon; (3) the 
remnant of Logres; and (4) the figure of 
Merlin. What Lewis seems to see in the 
Arthurian myth is a metaphor which will 
at once fit within the overall scheme of 
the silent planet myth and at the same 
time reinforce his general plan by ex- 
pressing it in another and more overtly 
literary set of terms. Thus, the Arthurian 
material in a sense can be said to exist 
within the silent planet myth and parallel 
to it. 

It is evident that Lewis in emphasizing 
the eternal war between Logres, the 
Arthurian ideal, and Britain, the secular 
reality, is attempting to develop a symbol 
which will parallel roughly the war be- 
tween good and evil forces, fallen and 
unfallen angels, on Earth, the silent 
planet. Just as in the other novels he had 
so carefully delineated the position of 
Earth as “enemy-held territory,” so here 
is he expressing the same concept in Ar- 
thurian terms. 

In the personage of Mr. Fisher-King, 
Lewis has portrayed a new and almost 
divine Ransom; he has become the Fisher 
King of the Grail story, the guardian of 
the Grail, and thus the head of the new 
Logres. Perhaps the most significant de- 
tail which Lewis uses in his description 
of Mr. Fisher-King is the bleeding foot, 
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the result of Ransom’s struggle with 
Weston-Satan in Perelandra. The 
wounded heel becomes a symbol of Mr. 
Fisher-King’s heritage both as a keeper 
of the Grail and as a man among men. It 
is thus, by extension, a symbol of the 
waste land of modern society, land laid 
waste by the victory of the Bent Eldil 
and doomed until Logres captures Britain 
and the battle line of the moon’s orbit is 
broken. The purposes of Logres and the 
the dream of the eldila of Deep Heaven 
are thus identified through the symbol of 
the wounded Mr. Fisher-King, who is also 
the space traveler, Elwin Ransom. 

The identification of Ransom/Fisher- 
King with the Pendragon can also be said 
to extend the implications of Lewis’s 
theme. Lewis thinks of Arthurian Britain 
as the ideal secular civilization awaiting a 
reconciliation with its religious counter- 
part. Lewis is thus able to join the Grail 
(Mr. Fisher-King) with the ideal king- 
dom (the Pendragon) with Deep Heaven 
(Ransom the voyager). The menage 
of Mr. Fisher-King thus comes to rep- 
resent a microcosm of the Arthurian 
court, the true remnant of Logres. Lewis 
dwells on the idyllic and co-opera- 
tive aspects of this civilization in order 
to provide a contrast with the secular 
civilization (if it can be called that) rep- 
resented by the Belbury headquarters of 
N.LC.E. This latter group lacks leader- 
ship and a clear-cut cause. No one at Bel- 
bury is quite sure of his exact place in 
the organization; no one is quite sure to 
whom he is responsible. Mr. Fisher- 
King’s household, on the other hand, is 
based upon the working ideals of hier- 
archy (all owe allegiance to Mr. Fisher- 
King) and communal effort (all share the 
menial household tasks). 

Lewis’s introduction of Merlin is the 
last of his interpolations of Arthurian 
materials. Merlin is, in a sense, the key 
figure in the novel. Both sides desire the 

“mantle of Merlin,” the supernatural 
power which the great magician repre: 
sents. What Lewis finds in Merlin is a 
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figure, half-mythical and half-real (in 
terms of Lewis’s imposed theory of his- 
tory which claims that the story of Ar- 
thur is historical fact), whom he can use 
as an active force of good and whom he 
can ally naturally with the Arthurian 
myth and artificially with the cosmic 
myth. Mr. Fisher-King quite obviously 
cannot be this active force, since his phys- 
ical wound and his passive, semi-divine 
character would make any physical action 
on his part incongruous. Thus Merlin, 
who is both a man of action and a man 
of magic, is the logical choice. Also, Mer- 
lin is a part of the Arthurian myth, in 
terms of which Lewis has been working 
all along. Through the device of having 
the Oyeresu of the planets descend to 
pour their powers into him, Lewis is able 
to correct Merlin with the silent planet 
myth and thus use him, as he had used 
Mr. Fisher-King, within the contexts of 
both myths. 

These elements, then, of the Arthurian 
legend—the perpetual battle between Lo- 
gres ahd Britain; the figures of the 
Fisher King and the Pendragon ; the rem- 
nant of Logres; and the character of 
Merlin—are used by Lewis in That Hide- 
ous Strength to present a myth which is 
capable of expressing in a more familiar 
and less patently “unreal” form the same 
themes which are carried in the first two 
novels by the silent planet myth. The Ar- 
thurian myth, at the same time, could be 
fitted within the symbolic structure, al- 
ready clearly defined, of that cosmic 
myth. The question, however, of how 
Lewis uses the Arthurian myth needs to 
be answered, and it would be best to 
speak generally of Lewis’s attitude toward 
myth before attempting to answer it. To 
Lewis, myth is non-incarnate History, 
half-glimpsed truth: 

My present view . . . would be that just as, 
on the factual side, a long preparation 
culminates in God’s becoming incarnate as 
Man, so, on the documentary side, the 
truth first appears in mythical form and 
then by a long process of condensing or 
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focussing finally becomes incarnate as His- 
tory. This involves the belief that Myth in 
general is . . . a real though unfocussed 
gleam of divine truth falling on human 
imagination. (Miracles, p. 121 n.) 


In another place, Lewis notes in a dis- 
cussion of the Incarnation that the ac- 
counts of the death and rebirth of earlier 
gods seem to him to represent occurrences 
of “good dreams” (Mere Christianity, p. 
40), hints of the nature of the universal 
and half-understood cosmic truths ap- 
plied to local dieties. In Lewis’s fiction 
this view of myth is graphically pre- 
sented. On the planets he visits, Ransom 
sees the substantive realities of what 
Earth men are used to think of as myths, 
presumably, to refer again to the terms 
of Lewis’s own myth, because man is cut 
off from the truths which the heavens 
hold. In Perelandra, for example, Ran- 
som suddenly finds himself near a strange 
tree guarded by a dragon: “He opened 
his eyes and saw a strange heraldically 
coloured tree loaded with yellow fruits 
and silver lea, es. Round the base of the 
indigo stem was coiled a small dragon 
with scales of red gold. He recognized 
the garden of the Hesperides at once” 
(p. 41). In a later scene in the same 
novel, the Oyeresu of Malacandra and 
Perelandra appear before Ransom and 
assume material forms so that he may see 
them: 

The two white creatures were sexless. But 
he of Malacandra was masculine (not 
male); she of Perelandra feminine (not 
female). Malacandra seemed to have the 
look of one standing armed, at the ramparts 
of his own remote archaic world. .. . But 
the eyes of Perelandra opened, as it were, 
inward, as if they were the curtained gate- 
way to a world of waves and murmurings 
and wandering airs. ... With deep wonder 
he thought to himself, “My eyes have seen 
Mars and Venus... .” (pp. 214-215) 


Thus Lewis’s general use of myth, along 
with his statements concerning the na- 
ture of myth, would seem to point to a 
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unified concept of the place of myth in 
literature: Myth itself represents an ul- 
timate and absolute reality ; myth in liter- 
ature represents a reflection of that cen- 
tral reality, capable of conveying the 
meaning and, to some extent, the power 
implicit in the myth itself. Lewis thus im- 
plies that myth functions in literature as 
a suggestive archetype to which ordinary 
fictional situations may be referred by 
allusion. In this way, myth lends its own 
total meaning and inherent power to the 
fictional situation. 

I have said that Lewis uses his silent 
planet myth in the first two novels of the 
trilogy as a metaphor by which he re- 
presents to his skeptical public in an al- 
tered and hence vitalized form the great 
truths of the Christian doctrine, the sep- 
aration of man and God in Out of the 
Silent Planet and the nature of the Fall 
in Perelandra. In That Hideous Strength 
Lewis’s theme is not a theological dogma, 
but a moral dilemma. Lewis is here op- 
posing the sanctity and morality of Mr. 
Fisher-King, who symbolizes the whole 
weight of an ordered and Christian so- 
ciety, and the chaotic and turbulent secu- 
larism of the N.I.C.E. The war between 
these forces, and thus, in terms of the 
silent planet myth, between the angels and 
devils who direct them, is reflected in the 
inward struggles of a young couple, Mark 
and Jane Studdock, to choose sides in the 
great battle, and it is their personal strug- 
gles which become the real subject of the 
last novel. But these personal struggles 
have no meaning except-as they are inter- 
preted against the background of the 
mythical structure which gives reality and 
force to their deliberations. That Hideous 
Strength represents Lewis’s most complex 
and impressive use of myth in fiction. 
Here he uses myth to give force and 
meaning to a modern story of conversion, 
by placing that conversion against a back- 


_drop of myth which presents the problems 


of the two young people as manifestations 
of a universal and cosmic struggle. 
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Dilemma and Resolution in 
Bhagavad-Gita and Job 


Hazet S. ALBERSON 


uch of the great literature of the 
M world arises from some dilemma, 
which seems to plunge the individual into 
an abyss from which he rises to a fuller 
understanding of the potentialities of his 
own character—young Joseph is cast into 
the well by his brothers, Dante is lost in 
the dark wood, Boethius is set within the 
walls of a prison, Faust in the confines of 
his limited searchings “for the springs 
that guide the universe.” Oftentimes 
there is not a single element changed in 
the physical surroundings during this 
crisis. Dante may move through the en- 
tire universe in his dreams and his imagi- 
nation but in the world of reality he is 
still at the beginning of his struggle, bol- 
stered now by the journey of the spirit 
to such an extent that he can never be 
lost again. So too, Boethius, complaining 
of his fall from fame and fortune, is led 
back by the gentle ministration of Lady 
Philosophy to the true view of man in the 
universe, even though prison still holds 
him. In life these illuminations often do 
come in a flood of understanding, but 
again they may represent an accumulated 
experience which is gradually acquired 
with perspective and maturity. In litera- 
ture there is the opportunity to set off 
sharply such experiences and to explore 
vicariously the rich life of the spirit. 
Two works, one of India, one of the 
Near East, offer material for a parallel 
study in the exposition and elaboration of 
this theme and suggest the common uni- 
versal experience it contains: the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita in Indian literature and the book 
of Job in Hebrew literature, both com- 
piled at about the same time, the fifth 
century B.C., although commentators dif- 
fer very much on exact dates. In both of 


these we meet a practical man of the 
world: Arjuna, the finest warrior among 
his five brothers, the one whose skill and 
shrewdness have preserved their lives a 
number of times against the intrigue of 
the cousins who have tried to prevent 
them from assuming the rightful rule of 
their father’s kingdom; and Job, a happy 
and prosperous man living in a pastoral 
age when prosperity was measured in 
flocks, a large family, and prestige. Both 
of them have been able to meet the prob- 
lems of their mundane world with com- 
posure and assurance until faced with 
crises. Both of them are aroused to doubt, 
to a feeling of insecurity, to a questioning 
of the ways of man and God, of man and 
his fellow beings. Both are answered, are 
rewarded with visions of the universe, 
and their journeys of mind become jour- 
neys of conquest. A new strength, a new 
will, a new heart, and life moves on with 
firmness of understanding. 

Such a summary can only suggest the 
direction of this investigation. There is 
to be no effort to establish direct parallels 
between the stories but only to explore 
the general movement from crisis to reso- 
lution. The Bhagavad-Gita, one episode 
from the longest epic of the world, the 
Mahabharata, is The Song of God which 
was called forth by Arjuna’s distress. The 
epic tells a long tale of the effort of the 
five Pandava brothers to recover the 
throne and the kingdom which was theirs 
by inheritance and over which their uncle 
had been placed as regent. As children 
they were educated along with their cous- 
ins by a fine old Brahmin teacher, and in 
that early period the superiority of the 
brothers, Arjuna especially, was revealed 
and soon envied by the cousins, one in 
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particular. This cousin tried every trick 
to eliminate them, burning the house they 
were in, involving them in a gambling 
game, betraying truces made while he 
ruled the kingdom, until they finally re- 
alized that a pitched battle was the only 
means of settlement. As the Bhagavad- 
Gita begins, the forces are drawn up on 
the battle field waiting for the signal. 
Arjuna mounts the chariot and is driven 
out between the lines by his charioteer. 
Seeing in the distance all his relatives, 
his old teacher, his friends, he is faced 
suddenly with the realization that this 
means ‘the actual killing of his own peo- 
ple, and he is unnerved. To his charioteer 
Krishna he says: 


The bow Gandiva 

Slips from my hand, 

My brain is whirling 

Round and round, 

I can stand no longer: ... 
What can we hope from 

This killing of kinsman? .. . 
Tell me how can 

We hope to be happy 

Slaying the sons 

Of Dritarashtra? 

Evil they may be, 

Worst of the wicked, 

Yet if we kill them 

Our sin is greater. 

How could we dare spill 

The blood that unites us? 


(trans. Swami Prabhavananda and Chris- 
topher Isherwood, 1947; re-ed. for Mentor, 
1954) 


He casts aside his arrows and his bow, 
sits on the seat of his chariot, and breaks 
into tears, overwhelmed by emotion. 
Arjuna is a kshatriya, a warrior, a man 
of action trained to act in the cause of 
truth and justice against injustice and 
selfish arrogance, and as he falters he 
turns away from the basic tenets of his 
life which have given him his confidence. 

In this state of shock Arjuna turns to 
his charioteer Krishna, who gradually re- 
veals himself as an avatar, a divine being 
who has taken on human form to bring 
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illumination to man’s problems. He is to 
say in Song IV: 


I am the birthless, the deathless, 
Lord of all that breathes. .. . 


When goodness grows weak, 
When evil increases, 
I make myself a body. 


In every age I come back 

To deliver the holy, 

To destroy the sin of the sinner, 
To establish righteousness. 


But Arjuna is too immersed in his own 
problems to be aware of the true nature 
of the charioteer until later. Krishna be- 
gins by pointing out basic truths of which 
Arjuna has only hazy ideas, for they have 
not been necessary to his life of activity 
and duty. In Song II he says that there 
is no death for the spirit: “There never 
was a time when I did not exist, nor you, 
nor any of these kings. Nor is there any 
future in which we shall cease to be. . . . 
Bodies are said to die, but that which 
possesses the body is eternal.” 


Know this Atman 
Unborn, undying, 
Never ceasing, 

Never beginning, 
Deathless, birthless, 
Unchanging forever. 
How can It die 

The death of the body? 


Worn-out garments 

Are shed by the body: 
Worn-out bodies 

Are shed by the dweller 
Within the body. 

New bodies are donned. 

By the dweller, like garments. 


“Death is certain for the born. Rebirth 
is certain for the dead. You should not 
grieve for what is unavoidable. . . .” 
There is the further consideration of 
Arjuna’s duty as a warrior, for “there is 
nothing nobler than a righteous war,” and 
if he fails to fight, fails in these duties 
to which his life is dedicated, he will be 


disgraced. But there must be the proper 
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perspective on the results of his action. 
He is not to capitalize on the results, 
thereby promoting his own selfish desires. 
Instead he must maintain a detached and 
selfless attitude toward the results. The 
only true rule for action is the uniting 
of the heart with Brahman; then, acting 
in calm surrender to Brahman is en- 
lightened and selfless. The Song ends 
with the characterization of the “illu- 
mined” man who has attained poise, se- 
renity, and detachment while he continues 
to perform his duty in the world. 
Arjuna has listened patiently without 
interruption—or has he been listening? 
To the practical man untrained in think- 
ing in abstractions this can seem far from 
the immediate problem with which he is 
faced, and yet the question is a real one 
for Arjuna through the first one-third of 
the eighteen songs that: compose this 
work. That he has only grasped one phase 
of the explanation is obvious, for he says 
at the beginning of Song III: “But, 
Krishna, if you consider knowledge of 
Brahman superior to any sort of action, 
why are you telling me to do these hor- 
rible deeds? Your statements seem to 
contradict each other. They confuse my 
mind. Tell me one definite way of reach- 
ing the highest good.” At least, however, 
Arjuna’s attention has been aroused and 
Krishna proceeds to expound, with oc- 
casional interruptions by Arjuna, through 
the next four songs the ways by which 
man can best reach the highest good 
which is to fulfill the truth of his being 
and to be in harmony with Brahman, the 
Reality, Existence itself. There is the 
yoga (the linking or yoking with divin- 
ity) of action, karma-yoga, which is a 
necessity for everyone’s existence, even 
Krishna’s. Man must be active in this 
world, both as an example to others and 
as a demand of his own nature. But man 
is not an isolated individual—“an island 
unto himself”’—nor should he act for 
purely selfish interests ; his action must be 
dedicated, it must be motivated by under- 
standing of the whole cosmic universe, 
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something that comes by knowledge of 
man’s complex being—the Atman and the 
matter (the appearance)—in relation to | 
the universe, and partly through contem- 
plation and intuition. Then there is the 
yoga of understanding, the jnana-yoga, 
and when Arjuna wante to know which is 
the right path, he eventually discovers that 
one involves the other. “The wise see 
knowledge and action as one: / They see 
truly. / Take either path / And tread it 
to the end: / The end is the same.” Con- 
templation which involves physical and 
mental discipline and concentration must 
be deliberately cultivated, for in these peri- 
ods there often comes the super-conscious 
awareness (beyond knowledge) of man’s 
unity with the unity beyond the changing 
worlds, the Atman with Brahman, the 
highest self separate from the veil of the 
sense perceptions with the true Reality. 
Through this experience man’s life is 
given direction in the present and in the 
future. To these ways is eventually added 
the way of devotion, the bhakti-yoga, 
which is the way of expression of one’s 
love, one’s pleasure and devotion in wor- 
ship. How many forms and kinds this 
may take Krishna recounts, and eventu- 
ally comments: “Whatever man gives 
me / In true devotion: / Fruit or water, / 
A leaf or a flower: / I will accept it; / 
That gift is love, / His heart’s dedica- 
tion.” The exposition is a full one with 
many facets explored, so as to keep be- 
fore Arjuna the perfect state to be at- 
tained. “Yoga is not for the man who 
overeats, or for him who fasts excessively. 
It is not for him who sleeps too much, 
or for the keeper of exaggerated vigils. 
. . . When can a man be said to have 
achieved union with Brahman? When his 
mind is under perfect control and freed 
from all desires so that he becomes ab- 
sorbed in the Atman and nothing else. 
‘The light of a lamp does not flicker in a 
windless place.’” 

Thus “the ways” call into activity in 
man the will, the mind, and the heart, and 
when all three are functioning, the indi- 
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vidual experiences the sense of self-fulfill- 
ment. But throughout this exploration 
Arjuna remains the doubter. “Krishna, 
what is it that makes a man do evil, even 
against his will: under compulsion as it 
were?” .. . “How am I to believe that 
you were the first to teach this yoga?” 
After a particularly brilliant demonstra- 
tion of a man of faith whose heart is 
devoted and whose senses are subdued, 
Krishna becomes aware of the doubt in 
Arjuna and says: “You doubt the truth / 
Of the living Atman. / Where is your 
sword / Discrimination? / Draw it and 
slash / Delusion to pieces.” And Arjuna 
says: “Krishna, you describe this yoga 
as a life of union with Brahman. But I 
do not see how this can be permanent. 
The mind is so very restless.” 


Restless man’s mind is, 
So strongly shaken 

In the grief of the senses: 
Gross and grown hard 
With stubborn desire 
For what is worldly. 
How shall he tame it? 
Truly, I think 

The wind is no wilder. 


And another thought troubles him: 


Suppose a man has faith, but does not 
struggle hard enough? His mind wanders 
away from the practice of yoga and he fails 
to reach perfection. What will become of 
him then? 

When a man goes astray from the path to 
Brahman, he has missed both lives, the 
worldly and the spiritual. He has no sup- 
port anywhere. Is he not lost, as a broken 
cloud is lost in the sky? 

Krishna answers each question patiently 
and fully and is rewarded at the begin- 
ning of Song VIII by the positive ques- 
tions of Arjuna who seems to have be- 
come thoroughly enough oriented in this 
thinking to cease to be the doubter and 
seek for positive information. What is 
Brahman? “What is the Atman and what 
is the creative energy of Brahman?” If 
the reader is unintiated in the philosophy 
expounded here, he too is willing to hear 
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the remarks of Krishna who _ begins 
again to explore the same material but 
with the emphasis primarily on the eter- 
nal Brahman. The answer seems so simple 
at first: “Brahman is that which is im- 
mutable, and independent of any cause 
but Itself, When we consider Brahman 
as lodged within the individual being, we 
call Him the Atman. The creative energy 
of Brahman is that which causes all ex- 
istence to come into being.” . . . “I am he 
who causes: / No other beside me. / 
Upon me, these worlds are held / Like 
pearls strung on a thread.” But it becomes 
complex as he continues to explore the 
element of permanence in change: 

All the worlds . . . are subject to the laws 
of rebirth. But, for the man who comes to 
me there is no returning . . . behind the 
manifest and the unmanifest, there is an- 
other Existence, which is eternal and 


changeless. This is not dissolved in the 
general cosmic dissolution. It has been 
called the unmanifest, the imperishable. To 
reach It is said to be the. greatest of all 
achievements. It is my highest state of 
being. Those who reach It are not reborn. 


Arjuna in his persistent and practical 
way wants more than talk, he wants a 
vision, and in Songs IX, X, XI, he does 
get three levels of it: “the Lord is more 
than his creation (the sovereign mys- 
tery) ; God is the source of all (the imma- 
nence and the transcendance of God) ; the 
Lord’s transfiguration (the universal form 
of God)” (Radhakrishnan’s summarizing 
titles). In Song X Arjuna is so over- 
whelmed by the range of power that he 
says: 

God of gods, Lord of the world, Life’s 

Source, O King of all creatures: 

How shall deva or titan know all the ex- 
tent of your glory? 

You alone know what you are, by the 
light of your innermost nature. 

Therefore teach me now, and hold back no 
word in the telling, 

All the sum of your shapes by which the 
three worlds are pervaded; 

Tell me how you will make 
to my meditation ; 
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Show me beneath what form and disguise 
I must learn to behold you; 
Number them all, your heavenly powers, 

your manifestations: 

Speak, for each word is immortal nectar; 
I never grow weary. 


And Krishna answers his request and in 
Song XI accedes to his further wish to 
behold “your divine Form.” The revela- 
tion “superb and awful” is given and only 
the full reading of the text can give the 
picture. Arjuna feels both delight and 
dread and begs him to return to his other 
form: 


Carelessly I called you “Krishna” and 
“my comrade,” 

Took undying God for friend and fellow- 
mortal, 

Overbold with love, unconscious of your 
greatness. ... 


I have seen what ‘no man ever saw before 
me: 

Deep is my delight, but still my dread is 
greater. 

Show me now your other Form, O Lord, be 
gracious. 


Krishna reassures him saying that this 
vision has been given because of love of 


him. It will be seen that when Job hears | 


the Voice from the Whirlwind something 
of the same aspect of mystery and power 
is displayed but a different type of illus- 
tration is offered. Song XII is the Song 
of Devotion and Arjuna is fully ready 
for that discourse. The last six songs are 
another approach to the basic philosophy 
—the necessity of repetition is obvious— 
with fuller discussion of many ideas 
hinted at in the early material such as 
that of the field and the knower (the 
world of appearance, the phenomenal 
world, and the world of reality), a char- 
acterization of the demonic man—the 
completely worldly man—and more spe- 
cific detail of the components of man’s 
prakriti (mind and matter) and its de- 
termination of the various classes of 
people. In the end Krishna says: “Give 
me your whole heart, / Love and adore 
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me, / Worship me always, / Bow to me 
only, / And you shall find me: / This is 
my promise / Who love you dearly.” 
... “The man who loves me and teaches 
my devotees this supreme truth of the 
Gita will certainly come to me. . . . Even 
if a man simply listens to these words 
with ‘faith; and does not doubt them, he 
will be freed from his sins and reach the 
heaven of the righteous.” 

Arjuna’s last words are: “By your 
grace, O Lord, my delusions have been 
dispelled. My mind stands firm. Its doubts 
are ended. I will do your bidding.” He 
is the poised Arjuna who knows why he 
must act, knows his own nature both 
human and divine, and acts from his 
awareness of his relation to the divine. 
When he knows, his knowledge is not 
subordinated and rejected but “raised, 
vitalized and fulfilled” when he reaches 
the stage of bhakti-yoga. Here has been 
dramatized the double path of man’s life 
in the world and in Brahman through 
works, knowledge, and devotion which 
brings man the fulfillment of his highest © 
potential. 


At first glance, Job might seem to be 
an altogether different kind of work. In 
it there is no external war, no atmosphere 
of conflict which sets the scene for the 
drama as in the Bhagavad-Gita, but rather 
a double stage setting in heaven and on 
earth. The dilemma in which Job finds 
himself is at once more enigmatical and 
more personal than that of Arjuna, for it 
is one in which he has not been the 
instigator, and thus he cannot “change his 
mind” and refuse to be a participant in it. 
While Arjuna meets the problem as the 
motivator of action, Job is the passive, 
unprepared, unsuspecting recipient of it. 
Furthermore, while Arjuna can throw 
down his weapons, feel pity for those 
whom he has prepared to attack, and 
express his confusion in lament and ques- 
tions, Job, without being consulted, and 
on the seeming basis that he is a “good 
and upright man,” the best example in 
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this land of Uz, is visited with afflictions 
of an increasingly personal nature: the 
loss of flocks, the loss of sons and daugh- 
ters, the loss of health, and the rejection 
by his wife. Perhaps the scourge of boils 
which makes him so obnoxious to himself 
as well as others is the worst physical 
affront that can come to him and the re- 
action of his wife is symbolic of his utter 
offensiveness, Reading only this folk-tale 
section of the Book cf Job where the 
Adversary, with the Lord’s permission 
tests and tries him, and where the integ- 
rity of Job is proven beyond a question— 
if integrity means that he will not reject 
God—one is stirred by troublesome prob- 
lems such as the nature of the Lord who 
would allow such a test, the nature of the 
Adversary who is one of the sons of the 
Lord and who has been “going to and fro 
in the earth and, walking up and down on 
it,” and the nature of Job, the victim of 
the test. Has the trial revealed the great- 
ness of the man because of the greatness 
of the misfortunes, or has Job in some 
unknown way deserved them? 

In order to avoid this series of ques- 
tions, it may be assumed that the folk-tale 
creates the dilemma, the situation in which 
man is shocked, distressed, almost sub- 
merged by the weight of misfortunes, 
until he is ready to curse the day he was 
born: “Let that day be darkness; ... Let 
it not rejoice among the days of the year, 

. . Let it not come into the number of 
months... ,” and prays only for death: 
“Why is light given to a man whose way 
is hid, and whom God hath hedged in?” 
We must remember that the three friends 
have been sitting with him “upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him; for they 
saw that his grief was very great. . 

But after his lament they feel released 
from their communion of silence and each 
in turn offers his counsel. They approach 
the subject gently at first as the friends 
they profess to be, but the hints grow in 
number and specificality and all bear the 
same burden. Such suffering can only 
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indicate one thing: Job has sinned. These 
are the orthodox Hebrew friends who 
have carried in their hearts and minds an 
idea that is expressed again and again in 
the Hebrew scriptures—that the good 
prosper and the wicked suffer misfortune. 
Job, having grown up in this atmosphere, 
is well aware of this interpretation and 
it keeps scratching away at the outer 
fringes of his attention, for these friends 
make three speeches each while Job re- 
lieves himself of ideas and emotions and 
resentments after each one. One cannot 
say that he actually answers them; he 
shows his awareness of their presence at 
times as he flares out against them in most 
pointed words: “No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 

The theory of sin and suffering to 
which the friends subscribe seems utterly 
false when applied to Job himself. He has 
no philosophy of life, no strong security 
in religion, to support him in this crisis. 
The God whom he knew in this years of 
prosperity seems remote from him. His 
speech is tinged with bitterness and with 
pessimism. Man is helpless, a pawn be- 
fore this force who has made him as clay, 
granted him “life and favor” and then, in 
what would seem almost a well-designed 
act of maliciousness, rejected him. But in 
spite of his helpless and hopeless feeling 
he asserts his self-righteousness: 


Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteous- 
ness, 

Neither shall my tongue utter deceit. 

God forbid that I should justify you; 

Till I die I will not put away mine in- 
tegrity from me; 

My righteousness I hold fast, and will not 
let it go: 

My heart shall not reproach me, so long as 
I live. 


More than anything else he wishes that he 
may commune with God, come before 
him, receive some understanding of this 
problem, and there comes to him—per- 
haps never lost but only pushed far down 
in his subconscious—a memory of the 
God of righteousness, of loving kindness, 
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who had been such a comfort to him in 
the days of prosperity. The alternating 
moods of resignation, bitterness, helpless- 
ness, pathos, self-righteousness, follow 
one another in quick succession and the 
range of these can only be realized by 
a complete reading of the text. The de- 
mand grows in him to summon God as his 
vindicator, not for a moment insisting on 
his own perfection, but on the fact that 
he has committed no sins that could be 
measured by the suffering that was being 
inflicted upon him. In one mighty out- 
burst of oratory Job sets forth all the 
worst crimes that man might commit and 
calls down upon himself horrible punish- 
ment if he has been guilty of any of them. 
He ends with an almost defiant demand 
that his accuser write out a bill of indict- 
ment against him and sign it. 

The agonizing emotional and mental 
strain through which Job passes, alter- 
nately pessimistic and assured, hopeless 
and hopeful, bitter and melancholy, blas- 
phemous and pathetic, is much more in- 
tense than that of Arjuna, who was in 
the process of awakening toward a fuller 
understanding of his life as Krishna ex- 
pounded a theory to him that was only 
to be experienced later. Job is not theoriz- 
ing. He thought that he had the clue to 
the good life and had been living it suc- 
cessfully, but the philosophy of fair 
weather days seems to fail him in the days 
of hardship, and he is forced to formulate 
a new one. 

The interlude with Elihu, a young man 
who has been listening to the drama and 
feels compelled to speak, reemphasizes 
one idea of an early discussion—the cor- 
rective value of suffering—and points out 
the presumption of Job; God has spoken, 
but Job is not in the mood to hear. It also 
prepares for the later scene by describing 
the approaching storm, which is a sym- 
bol, according to Elihu, of the punishment 
coming to Job. 

The Voice from the Whirlwind speaks 
in a series of questions that recalls the 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gita when 
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Krishna revealed the mystery, the glory, 
the divine transfiguration of Brahman. 
Krishna’s comments, however, were not 
called forth by the intense emotional crisis 
which occurs in this stage of the drama 
of Job. Rather, Arjuna had reached such 
a level in his experience that he longed 
for the visions, and Krishna spoke in 
affirmation of the great mystery; the 
mood was quiet and exalting. Here the 
Voice from the Whirlwind is not making 
statements but asking questions embrac- 
ing the beautiful scene of the creation and 
every minute detail of the universe: treas- 
uries of the hail and snow, the wisdom 
in man, the peculiar nature of the ostrich, 
the glorious warhorse, the soaring of the 
hawk. Where was Job when this complex 
universe designed with such sympathetic 
care and thoughtfulness came into exist- 
ence? Job’s response is to recognize his 
own smallness. 

Yet Job has been vindicated, for God 
does come to him, He does not accuse 
him of sin, He does raise his mind into 
the larger world of which man is only a 
part, He does intimate His power, His 
strength, His concern for every living 
creature. Even though the correlation be- 
tween sin and suffering has been denied 
and suffering remains a mystery in the 
same way that many of the facets of this 
universe remain beyond man’s compre- 
hension, God is newly revealed to Job: 
“I have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear but now mine eye hath seen thee.” 
And with that new vision of God he has 
found the inner strength to endure mis- 
fortune. 

It would seem that the God Job knew 
in the days of his prosperity satis- 
fied the conventional needs for someone 
to worship. b+ had never become an 
integral part ot Job’s life. The God he 
finds in the end and the philosophy he 
attains both overcomes and rewards doubt 
and skepticism. Job’s doubt is important, 
for he is not reprimanded for asking 
questions; man is encouraged to explore, 
although there will always be mysteries. 
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Correspondingly, harsh words are spoken 
against the friends for presuming to 
know the answer. 

Job’s dilemma, then, forces upon him 
a soul-searching, but he attains the stature 
of the awakened individual at the end. So 
too does Arjuna. Like Job, the range of 
his capacities to act, to understand, and to 
feel have been challenged. Both of them 
are in the same physical position at the 
solution of the problem as they were at 
the beginning, Arjuna on the battlefield in 
the chariot, Job on the ash-heap outside 
the city, but both have grown beyond the 
immediate material difficulty which faced 
them as practical men into a new dimen- 
sion of spiritual life. Their visions too are 
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similar in the emphasis on the divine 
force behind the universe, even though 
the Bhagavad-Gita is much more complex 
and detailed, and the Book of Job is more 
personal. In each instance the epilogue 
seems superfluous. We know that Arjuna 
will act in the cause of righteousness as 
an instrument of Brahman and that more 
of his time will be given to contemplation 
and devotion, for he has seen the true 
center of all life. That Job should have 
material reward such as the folk-tale 
offers may satisfy a primitive folk, but 
his real reward is in his own personal 
discovery. Both these men pass through 
a struggle to discover the truth of the 
inner reality, their own spiritual strength. 


i.e., 
Ph. and D. 


Lines to be Written on a Blackboard 


ConsTaNcE HUNTING 


A man of letters, he: 


(he’s an authority on Glumdalclitch )— 
Of topics (A through C) 
and talk 


(in re 


his bibliography )— 


A man of substance, which 


on scrutiny 
is proved to be 
a piece of chalk. 


Poets 
Guy Owen 


Byron wooed his father’s daughter, 


Which, of course, he shouldn’t ought to; 
Coleridge turned to laudanum, 

Spurned his wife and wedded home; 
And Burns, they say, the naughty wretch, 


Loved the ladies over-much: 


But I would slit a throat, or worse, 
If I could cast a living verse : 


If I could corner fame like these, 


I'd outsin the Manichees. 


\ 
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MINIMAL TO MAXIMAL: THEODORE ROETHKE’S DIALECTIC 
CARROLL ARNETT 


_ Someone has quoted Roethke as calling 
himself the oldest young poet in America. 
This remark, facetiously referring to the 
late date at which he began to publish, can, 
without being unduly oracular, also be read 
as a particularly striking self-characteriza- 
tion; for Roethke is indeed one of the 
“youngest” poets writing. His technical 
facility and his command of figurative 
language are quite mature; his sensibilities 
and occasionally even his values are pre- 
adolescent, frequently prenatal. He has, 
in the fifteen years since the publication of 
his first book, Open House (1941), gained 
a firm, if not widely known, literary repu- 
tation, one which connotes a peculiarly 
Roethkean rhythm and symbolism. 

This symbolism is built around an 
imagery of the life cycle—birth, growth, 
decay, death, and rebirth. “Rhythmically,” 
says Roethke in an explanatory “open 
letter” (Mid-Century American Poets), 
“it’s the spring and rush of the child I’m 
after... .” While the poems in Open House 
give little indication of either the rushing 
rhythms or the growth images to come in 
the next two volumes, they do stand as an 
ordered statement of the poet’s intellectual 
position at the time, of his apprehension 
of the decaying, malevolent side of nature, 
which in later poems becomes one term in 
the dialectic implied by Roethke’s spiritual 
organicism. Thus, the title poem is a mani- 
festo of his poetic operating procedure: 

My secrets cry aloud. 

I have no need for tongue. 
My heart keeps open house, 
My doors are widely swung. 
An epic of the eyes 

My love, with no disguise. - 


Introducing a group of later poems, 
Roethke admits in the open letter men- 
tioned above, that “these particular poems 

. . are not, in any final sense, mine at 
all. . . . For once, in other words, I am 
an instrument.” This rather transcendental 
expression is suggested in the title poem 


(“My secrets cry aloud. / I have no need 
for tongue”) and throughout the collection; 
but in addition to the poet’s instrumentality, 
there is a concern in “Open House” with 
a vision of nature that directs the instru- 
ment in its probing. Its “truths are all 
foreknown” and its “anguish self-revealed” 
because of the emotional receptivity (“heart 
keeps open house”) with which nature is 
viewed. “Nakedness,” keeping the spirit 
“spare,” is essential to this receptivity 
which, if not over-intellectualized through 
the “lying mouth” of rationality, allows the 
experiential, natural order (“the deed”) to 
“speak the truth” of human existence. De- 
cadent and malicious aspects of nature 
(“the anger”) are ever-present; but even 
though this “rage warps [his] . . . clearest 
cry” of rational understanding to the “wit- 
less agony” of emotionalism, receptivity or 
openness permits “an epic of the eyes,” a 
pre-historical presentation of the sensation- 
alistic self—as opposed to the thinking 
self—to be written in a “language strict 
and pure,” a language of order. 

The instrument is, however, a raving, 
sentient one that becomes less strict and 
less spare in Roethke’s later books, where 
the agony for order is replaced by a fear 
of the birth and growth which are con- 
ceived in the unconscious. “Each poem .. . 
is complete in itself ..., part of a slow 
spiritual progress; an effort to be born” 
(“Open Letter”). One of the first inklings 
of this effort is in “The Minimal,” from 
The Lost Som collection of 1948: 


I study the lives on a leaf: the little 

Sleepers, numb nudgers in cold dimensions, 
Beetles in caves, newts, stone-deaf fishes, 

Lice tethered to long limp subterranean 


After these strivings toward consciousness 
at the lowest biological level and after the 
introduction in shorter poems of leitmotivs 
—the life cycle and the greenhouse (“My 
symbol for the whole of life, a womb, a 
heaven on earth” )—the first long poem to 
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objectify the journey from the primordial 
mire of foetal pre-consciousness to the 
“light” of adult self-consciousness, is again 
the title poem, this time, of The Lost Son 
volume. Roethke, in the open letter of the 
Mid-Century American__Poets anthology, 
describes in some detail what he considers 
the imaginative action of this poem, and 
both Hilton Kramer (WR, Winter 1954) 
and Kenneth Burke (SR, Winter 1950) 
have traced the symbolic action, relying 
upon and closely paralleling Roethke’s own 
explanation. Rather than repetition or para- 
phrase of these commentaries, a brief sum- 
mary and elucidation might be more to the 
point. 

The first section, “The Flight,” is a night- 
marish waiting for birth, an ambivalent 
invocation (“Snail, snail, glister me for- 
ward, / Bird, soft-sigh me home”) and an 
avoidance of consciousness (“You will 
find no comfort here, / In the kingdom of 
bang and blab”). Section Two, “The Pit,” 
is a breathing-spell after the horrific 
activity of “The Flight”; it recapitulates 
the earlier action and introduces new fears, 
sexual terrors that come frantically alive in 
“The Gibber”—that is, nonsense, gibber- 
ish—section, before being calmed by the 
segment beginning with “What a small 
song... ,” and ending with “As my own 
tongue kissed / My lips awake.” “Hath the 
rain a father?” Roethke helpfully explains, 
is the only quotation in the poem, coming 
from the Book of Job; it functions to evoke 
wonder at and fear of generative elements 
and is a typical example of Roethke’s use 
of naive, child-like expressions to indicate 
emotions which are most meaningful to 
adults. The last five stanzas again bring 
up the frenzied waiting for “the lash of 
primordial milk!”"—a unique if difficult 
image—followed by a quick, ranting 
glimpse into the future, economically con- 
scious life (“I have married my hands to 
perpetual agitation, / I run, I run to the 
whistle of money”). With Section Four, 
“The Return” is to placidity, an auto- 
biographical as well as symbolic remem- 
brance of the light and growth within the 
greenhouse, both light and growth being 
manifestations of the literal and figurative 
“Papa”—the generative force that causes 
the “scurry of warm over small plants.” 
And in the fifth section, these manifesta- 
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tions come still closer to being compre- 
hended. Consciousness of the self is near, 
but “a lively understandable spirit” must 
come again in order for the cycle to be 
complete, organic, and life-giving. 

From first to last, through uncertainty 
and vacillation, the protagonist’s journey 
is toward the “light,” the return within 
adult consciousness to the self-knowledge 
—“a lively understandable spirit”—and the 
peace of childhood. In each of his first 
three books, Roethke’s sensibility is ambiva- 
lent and almost wholly limited to what 
Kramer has called “the pre-historical sense 
of life.” His themes are the struggles 
which the spirit makes to release itself 
from the terrors, as well as the psychic sal- 
vation, of the unconscious world of slime 
and womb, so that it may enter into the 
understanding and moral _ responsibility 
which the conscious “kingdom of bang and 
blab” requires as prerequisites to any truly 
creative growth in the world of history. 
Roethke teaches Traherne’s “pure and vir- 
ginal apprehensions” through the dialectic 
of human consciousness, and believes “that 
to go forward as a spiritual man it is neces- 
sary first to go back.” And go back he 
does; but if a dialectical process is to be 
significant, there must be a return, an ad- 
vance, to follow the going back. 

Stanley Kunitz, in one of the more com- 
plete discussions of Roethke’s early poetry, 
writes that “it would seem that Roethke 
has reached the limits of exploration in 
this direction, that the next step beyond 
must be either silence or gibberish” 
(Poetry, Jan. 1949). The next step beyond 
comes in The Waking: Poems 1933-1953, 
where the poet turns to more complex 
rhythms and to even more “strict and 
pure” language than that of the earliest 
book, Open House. There is, in the sequence 
entitled “Four for Sir John Davies,” an 
accompanying shift of imagery from the 
vegetal to higher animals—bears and ele- 
phants. Moreover, these latest poems tran- 
late the minimal striving and the journey 
toward light into an affirmation of the 
order of change and the harmony of 
growth, into a self-consciousness more 
human and intense than anything Roethke 
has written before. An example is the poem 
“The Dance”; in Sir John Davies’ “Or- 
chestra: or a Poem of Dancing,” the meas- 
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ure and harmony which Love, deified, had 
constructed out of chaos, are seen as the 
basis for the measure of poetry and danc- 
ing. The figure of the dancing bears also 
comes from Davies and seems to refer to 
the orderly movement of the celestial Ursae 
Majoris and Minoris. Roethke’s poem opens 
by questioning whether man has lost the 
Platonic ideal of intellectual order as a 
reflection of universal order; the “I” an- 
swers that he will enter into the universal 
order through his poetic art (“I'll sing and 
whistle romping with the bears”). Stanza 
Two pictures the variability of actuality 
(“A caged bear rarely does the same thing 
twice /In the same way .. .”) as com- 
pared with the constancy of the ideal 
“animal remembering to be gay.” The “I” 
has tried to force his own dilemma into 
the ideality (“I tried to fling my shadow at 
the moon”). 

Order implies a being who imposed that 
order (“. . . dancing needs a master”), 
but the protagonist, through the apparent 
nonsense of the minimal (“wordless 


A New CAREER FOR 
WARREN 


Since 1940, students majoring in engi- 
neering, science, or mathematics have en- 
joyed a great career advantage over other 
graduates. This advantage was originally 
their private good fortune, but recently 
its benefits have spread to others, particu- 
larly in business administration and Eng- 
lish. 

Recognizing that the shortage of tech- 
nically trained people would not immediately 
be alleviated, engineering management has 
hired specialists in other fields to do the 
administrative, detail, and reporting tasks 
that once absorbed much of the engineer’s 
time. Of special interest here, English 
majors are doing his writing for him. 

The writer-editor has definitely proven 
valuable. He has relieved the engineer of 
every detail of technical reporting except 
the actual acquisition and application of data 
(i.e., the true engineering task). The re- 
sult is efficiency of a sort that no engineer 
will debate: lower costs per report, a me- 
chanically better product, and a technically 
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song”), has sought that self-knowledge 
which is immanent not in the senseless 
thing moved (“the joyless motion of a 
stone”), but in the moving, ordered, danc- 
ing thing—not in the statically mechanistic, 
but in the dynamically organic. Yeats asks 
in “Among School Children”: “How can 
we know the dancer from the dance?” 
Roethke believes he has an answer, and so 
gives back “this cadence from a man named 
Yeats.” He finds his answer in the hope, 
almost conviction, that “the spring and 
rush of the child” is knowable as a neces- 
sary term in an organic dialectic; that the 
existence of order and harmony implied 
through the creative act of composition is 
evidence of a universal order inaccessible 
to man, but one whence orderly change and 
harmonious growth are derived. Only when 
man sees his world as an organism, Roethke 
seems to say, will the rage that “warps[his] 
clearest cry” and makes him “dancing-mad” 
be transformed into the knowledge of self 
which permits true spirituality and true 
creativity. 


THE ENGLISH Major 
W. Woop 


more useful one because of its readability. 

The Writer-Editor’s Task. The industrial 
writer-editor may be expected to write, re- 
write, edit, and oversee the publication of a 
great variety of material. For example, 
the single category of “administrative” 
writing includes letters, memoranda, stand- 
ard operating procedures, instructions, di- 
rectives, contractual documents, and other 
material covering company organization, 
personnel, operation, and facilities. 

The technical output is mostly customer 
material such as manuals of varying length 
and complexity, specifications, sales ma- 
terial, and informative reports on company 
products. Manuals may include operating 
instructions, parts lists, service mainte- 
nance, and lubrication procedures, and, if 
the customer is one of the military serv- 
ices, technical orders and technical manuals. 
Specifications are verbai blueprints giving 
the performance and physical characteris- 
tics of a design. Brochures, sales ma- 
terial, or advertising copy combine tech- 
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nical accuracy and clarity with knowledge 
of the mission of a document, its probable 
reading audience, and the policies of the 
company issuing it. The writer-editor can 
often exercise his own ingenuity in develop- 
ing the entire publication of one of these. 

A skilled writer, well versed in company 
matters, may prepare (ghost-write, if you 
will) the texts for “presentations.” These 
are essentially speeches or a series of related 
speeches, illustrated with charts, slides, or 
motion pictures. They are traditionally 
given by fairly high corporation officers 
and deal with policy matters consonant with 
their authoritative positions. 

In the newer and more complex fields of 
engineering (electronics and missile design, 
for example) many theoretical reports 
which are very like standard academic 
theses are published. These usually need 
skillful editing. The writer-editor’s work 
on these papers includes everything from 
original composition to checking. He may 
find a good manuscript ready to print after 
a single reading and checking of details, or 
he may elect to rewrite all or parts of it. 
Sometimes he writes an entire paper. 

However, checking material is his most 
regular occupation. Papers must be com- 
pared with others for consistency in format, 
policy, and presentation. Internally, the 
text must be checked against illustrations, 
early text against later text, numbering 
of paragraphs, pages, equations, references, 
figures, and tables, and the nomenclature 
of references. All this, of course, is in addi- 
tion to the routine editorial checking of 
spelling, mechanics, paragraphing, sentence- 
structure, and diction. The reader may as- 
sume some overemphasis here, but it is 
actually a constant and urgent necessity; 
an error even as trivial as an erroneous 
reference to a figure will inevitably shadow 
a document, casting doubt on the validity 
of the entire study. 

Training. For this sort of work, an Eng- 
lish major should have completed all the 
available courses in composition and gram- 
mar, as well as those dealing with business 
correspondence and composition for en- 
gineers. He should have taken some jour- 
nalism courses covering the actual produc- 
tion of printed matter, type characteristics, 
equipment, and the standard publishing and 
printing conventions. 

The number of scientific courses for the 
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adequate training of a writer-editor is de- 
batable ; somewhere, technical training loses 
its general preparative value and becomes 
excessively specialized. Thus, courses be- 
yond first-year physics would be valuable 
only to a person planning to work in, say, 
optics or mechanics. Mathematics courses 
through calculus would provide the es- 
sential vocabulary ; more would not increase 
the usefulness of the training. 

Equipment. The prospective writer-editor 
should understand reproducing processes 
well enough to work efficiently within the 
quantitative, qualitative, economic, and 
temporal limits imposed by the equipment. 
He should be acquainted with the Ditto 
and Mimeograph types of machines gen- 
erally used for internal documents and 
drafts. Where printing volume justifies the 
equipment costs, he may find offset (Mul- 
tilith) or Ozalid machines. The latter use 
a process like blueprinting except that the 
copy is characterized by darker lines on 
light backgrounds. 

The “masters” for these methods are 
prepared in a variety of ways. Common 
to all, of course, is the typewriter. One 
should be acquainted with the different elec- 
tric typewriters, their variety of type faces, 
and their ability to justify the right margin. 
Film negatives and positives are frequently 
made, especially to enlarge or reduce both 
text and illustrations. Xerography is another 
optical method, using light to discharge 
parts of an electrostatic field and permit ink 
to deposit on selected areas of a master. 
Highly specialized typewriters such as the 
Justo-writer, Flexo-writer, and Varitype 
machines may be used to set copy either 
directly on reproducible masters or on white 
stock for optical facsimile copying. These 
and others like them provide the closest 
simulation of typeset text and the greatest 
variety of type faces and sizes. 

Career Opportunities. The man or woman 
entering industry as a writer-editor can 
expect an extremely interesting career and 
also, as may be judged from the following 
table, a rewarding one. 


Av. Monthly Av. 5-yr 
Starting Pay Increase 
50-100% 
50-75% 
100% 
$100-125 per yr 
(Adapted from Newsweek, 18 June 1956, p. 95) 
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It can be seen that the English major has 
nearly as promising a future in industry 
as do his once-envied technical classmates. 
Since the writer-editor is classified by most 
personnel managers as “professional,” he 
is above the level of automatic salary in- 
creases and is evaluated largely on merit. 
Thus, it is possible for a competent person 
to exceed the amounts shown in the table. 

Further, the nature of his work gives him 
wide contact with industry and its person- 
nel, thus providing him with many oppor- 
tunities for appointment to administrative 
and supervisory posts which do not neces- 
sarily demand technically trained persons. 

Technical reporting is a pleasurable ac- 
tivity for anyone with a bent for the me- 
chanical or scientific. The basic logical func- 
tion is analytic and thus enjoyable for a 
person with an analytical mind. It is also 
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creative, in the true literary sense; for the 
creation of a verbal blueprint demands a 
high order of logical and semantic skill. The 
competitive situation in which most tech- 
nical reporting is done provides a source 
of satisfaction not often vouchsafed to 
people of the literary ilk. When a document 
that a writer-editor has helped produce 
succeeds in bringing new business to his 
firm, he enjoys a fine sense of usefulness 
not often felt by writers. 

Technical reporting offers an English 
major most of the benefits to be expected 
from any job: (1) intrinsically interesting 
material, (2) daily variety of useful tasks, 
(3) professional status, (4) adequate 
salaries, (5) career opportunities, and (6) 
permanence. Writers will always be needed 
to publicize the constantly increasing com- 
plexities of modern design. 


ORIENTAL CULTURE AND THE HUMANITIES COURSE 


CuHarLes W. MEISTER 


Too few teachers of literature realize that 
54% of the people of the world live in the 
Orient, and that a mark of an educated 
minority group member would be some 
awareness of how most humans live on this 
planet. All of the world’s major religions 
are Oriental in origin. The long-delayed in- 
dustrial revolution, coupled with ubiquitous 
nationalism, is rapidly making the Eastern 
nations an area of practical concern to all of 
us. It seemed ludicrous for a past president 
of the American Historical Association re- 
cently to recommend closer attention to 
Europe’s war potential, when three out of 
the last four American wars have begun 
or concluded in the Orient, Although a 
balanced curriculum in this country need 
not devote as much attention to Eastern 
culture as to Occidental, certainly some 
part of a college student’s education should 
be devoted to a study of the Far East. The 
humanities course, as it develops, can per- 
haps help plug this basic gap in the average 
curriculum, 

Even if a cardinal goal of the course is 
to help one understand his own culture 
better, some knowledge of several Oriental 
cultures can give one a focal point outside 
own’s own milieu, from which he can better 


appreciate his society, especially in its re- 
lationships with other cultures. Since it 
frequently will be impossible to use the 
Orient as the framework of the whole 
course, at least a sizable unit in that area 
can be developed. The humanities course is 
peculiarly free to go into the religious and 
philosophic backgrounds that must be un- 
derstood if the literature, art, and music are 
to be appreciated. Thus it is better able than 
a world literature course to teach the basic 
concepts of how we can live with our fel- 
low men; this is particularly true since the 
strong points in Oriental cultures are gen- 
erally not so much literature as art and 
religion. Nevertheless, Omar Khayyam and 
Li Po always go over well in Western class- 
rooms—"“the philosophy of the tavern” is 
not fenced in by the iron curtain! 

The chief drawback to incorporating Ori- 
ental materials into the humanities course 
is probably lack of teacher preparation. 
Nonetheless, this need not be an insuperable 
obstacle. At Arizona State College (Flag- 
staff), for example, the Oriental beginnings 
were provided by a teacher with some back- 
ground in Hindu art and a teacher rather 
widely read in Russian literature. Such 
persons are not too hard to come by nowa- 
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days, along with persons versed in compara- 
tive religion, or Byzantine culture, or the 
Oriental influences on American transcen- 
dentalism. Furthermore, since most classes 
now have veterans (or their families) with 
recent experience in Korea or other Far 
Eastern areas, there are both natural in- 
terest and a possible source of teaching 
materials right in the classroom. One former 
Marine who failed the first humanities quiz 
at Arizona State proudly came up with a 
91 on the quiz covering Oriental cultures. 
This cannot be a wholly atypical occurrence. 


Tue D StrupENtT 


HENRIETTE C. 


In relation to the valid but seldom ex- 
pressed ideas presented by Leonard Lief 
(CE, May 1956), a plan evolved at Augus- 
tana College (Illinois), may be of interest. 
Briefly, Mr. Lief pointed out that students 
may legitimately earn D grades in fresh- 
man English but should not be permitted 
to go on to a more advanced course; that 
the usual D grade in composition “breeds 
in subsequent courses, and not only in 
English courses, inexactness and illiteracy” ; 
that it is generally only in composition 
courses “that students are given the atten- 
tion they need in writing.” Mr. Lief pro- 
poses that this situation be met by requiring 
students receiving the D grade to repeat the 
course, and by failing them if they do not 
then improve. 

The plan now used at Augustana re- 
quires the student who earns a D grade in 
his first semester of freshman English to 
delay his second semester of freshman Eng- 
lish until work of C quality has been done 
in a remedial course. This is not the con- 
ventional remedial course that Mr. Lief 
rejects and that, as he points out, is being 
dropped by some institutions with the ex- 
pectation that improved high school English 
work may result. We have retained a long 
established practice of placing students 
whose entrance tests are markedly weak in 
sections meeting four instead of the regu- 
lar three times a week, the added. hour per- 
mitting needed remedial work. Many stu- 
dents in these four-hour sections naturally 
receive D’s and F’s, but enough students 
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Each new scientific invention requires re- 
newed emphasis on the humanistic impli- 
cations it evokes. Although area studies on 
Russia and the Far East are growing stead- 
ily, they are constructed primarily for spe- 
cialists. The general student needs to know 
more about the major populations of the 
globe. Perhaps using Northrop’s The Meet- 
ing of East and West as a focal point, 
teachers in the humanities can build instruc- 
tional units that illustrate both esthetic prin- 
ciples and fundamental concepts underly- 
ing man’s humanity to man. 


IN COMPOSITION 
K. NAESETH 


(those with intelligence but poor training 
or earlier ‘ack of interest or those with a 
lapse of years between high school and 
college) earn C’s to justify giving all stu- 
dents a chance to earn credit during their 
first semester and, if they earn C’s, to go 
on without loss of a semester’s work. 

For some years the remedial course was 
conducted as a regular class with three 
meetings a week and was counted as three 
hours in the schedule students were per- 
mitted to carry. Among a number of dis- 
advantages in this method was the fact that 
the same course had to be used for upper-, 
class students who had not passed or been 
excused from the Junior English Test 
which is a graduation requirement. 

Through varied experiments, however, 
we have now arrived at what we consider 
a reasonably good plan: teaching the 
remedial course (for both freshmen and 
upperclass students) by weekly individual 
conferences, and giving freshmen the 
quality points for the first term when they 
attain the C grade in the remedial course. 
With freshmen, experience has shown that 
the conferences enable us to work success- 
fully with the students’ individual problems, 
that students respond to this personal atten- 
tion, that they can be motivated by writing 
related to their other courses, and that they 
are more willing to work when the remedial 
course does not make up too large a part of 
their entire schedule, and when there is the 
possibility of obtaining quality points for 
the credits earned earlier. 
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Naturally this plan is not without its 
disadvantages, such as the load placed on 
the staff and the disproportionate load the 
second semester, the difficulties of ad- 
ministration, the limited time given éach 
student, and the temptation to give unde- 
served C grades. Nevertheless, on the 
whole the advantages seem to outweigh the 
problems. The plan serves as well as any 
other to eliminate unfit students from col- 
lege, seemingly at present an unavoidable 
function of English departments. The teach- 
ing load is lightened, also, since a number 
of the students with D grades in the first 
term are sufficiently weak in their other 
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courses so they drop out of school, and 
others fail to complete the remedial course. 
For the student with a grade of D who 
can improve and is willing to work, the 
remedial course as it is now offered is a 
real opportunity, coming when he can best 
make use of it. Often such a student not 
only learns what is needed in writing but 
improves study habits and gains self-confi- 
dence, or even overcomes personal problems 
that have interfered with successful college 
work. In general we feel that, given the 
kind of background in English with which 
many freshmen now enter college, our plan 
has a good deal to recommend it. 


Tue YEARLY CorRN: THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 
Roserr L. Peters 


For out of olde feldes, as men seyth, 
Cometh al this newe corn from yer to yere.... 


With the persistence of Yuletide and 
Mother’s Day the freshman English an- 
thologies appear. As clean, fresh, and lucid 
as the ideas they contain, efficiently boxed 
and carefully labeled, these ubiquitous 
books present themselves. Some are small, 
others large; some have the bulk of an over- 
night case; others are as thin and con- 
temporary as the magazine sections of the 
Sunday paper. All are handsome and sym- 


bolically designed. Paradox has a cover of _ 


clashing black and white; Today's Living 
is so wildly red that only the callous teacher 
would adopt it for early morning classes; 
Form and Substance is charming in its 
glossy non-committal egg-shell blue and is 
suitable for eight o’clocks. As striking and 
appealing as the latest boxes of detergents 
and instant puddings, these packages of 
ideas should, if the care lavished on them 
by the experts in consumer psychology is 
to pay off, stay but briefly in the store. And 
they sell. What freshman English course is 
without them? 

The fact that they are indigenous to 
English as she’s taught in American col- 
leges and universities does not mean that 
they are the best tools for the job. I sug- 
gest that this mewe corn encourages medi- 
ocrity of thought and fails to foster that 
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right regard for books a freshman Eng- 
lish course has as one of its major respon- 
sibilities to promote. Before I enlarge upon 
this, however, I should like to examine some 
possible reasons for the popularity of this 
kind of text. First, the economic reasons: 
such anthologies provide a fine source of 
income for the professors who compile 
them; and once, before the advent of the 
paperback and the cheap hardcover reprint, 
they provided an inexpensive text for a 
course demanding an unusual diversity of 
subject-matter. Second, the professional 
reason: in our larger universities, where 
the freshman course is largely taught by in- 
experienced graduate assistants and teach- 
ing fellows, the anthology, with its divisions 
of literature according to concept, subject, 
and type, and with its handy exercise and 
questions, has been a time-saving, face-sav- 
ing tool for the inexperienced teacher. It 
has also been this, I suggest, for the not 
overly-ambitious teacher who has been 
around a while. A third reason for these 
texts is loyalty. What professor, if he hasn’t 
helped to edit such a book himself, doesn’t 
have a friend or acquaintance who has? 
The fourth and final reason is fashion. Our 
arbiters of taste pretty largely are the pub- 
lishers who scatter faculty mails with sam- 
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ple pages, advertising brochures, and post- 
age-free courtesy-copy cards. A new, in- 
expensive reprint of John Stuart Mill, of 
Robert Frost, of Robinson’s The Mind in 
the Making is never advertised for adop- 
tion in freshman courses. We are condi- 
tioned to buy the glossy tray of variety- 
pack cereals; we forget that oatmeal is 
still available in pound lots, sometimes with 
bow! or cup and saucer included. 

We must not however forget that we 
instructors are not the breakfasters; our 
students are. And what exactly are the 
effects of this pablum upon them? Since 
the students who are taught by these scrap 
collections are rarely able to experience the 
mind and art of a writer to any depth, they 
may never come to appreciate the complex 
power of a probing mind or imagination. 
And because many students graduate with 
no courses in critic::] thinking and imagina- 
tive literature beyond freshman English, 
they may possibly remain superficial, in 
their post-graduate life relegating first-rate 
writers and thinkers to positions of in- 
consequence in the scheme of things. Fur- 
ther, such scattered reading does little to 
promote a high regard for books as books. 
My experience has shown that students 
usually sell an anthology as soon as the 
course is over. 

I find moreover that a collection of snip- 
pets rarely whets appetites for further read- 
ing. The anthology, I fear, has made few 
friends for literature among the non-pro- 
fessionals; and yet this is the sort of staple 
freshman English is built around. The col- 
lection of readings encourages mediocrity 
also in this way: too often an excerpt from 
a longer work, a poem. and an essay are 
grouped under a single heading. “Economy 
in Life” will illustrate the point. In such 
a section the editors might include Thor- 
eau’s account of his bean-patch, Frost’s 
“The Armful,” and an essay from Harper's 
or the Atlantic on wise modern home- 
financing. How can the students avoid con- 
cluding that because the contemporary es- 
say does a far more efficient job than the 
poem and Walden, why bother with litera- 
ture? (All anthologies, of course, do not 
have this structure; some are organized 
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around types of literature, and I have 
slightly less quarrei with them.) Finally, the 
essay selections in such texts suit too well 
the glossy appearance of the text; contem- 
poraneity is too often the watchword. Bet- 
ter Elmer Davis than John Milton; better 
James Thurber than Laurence Sterne or 
Charles Lamb; better Allport and Post- 
man than John Stuart Mill. If we are to 
build minds and imaginations of integrity, 
let us at least consider a generous sampling 
of the finest thought and imagination of the 
past. 
Let us, then, dispense with the collection 
of readings and instead require the students 
to buy a half-dozen or so paperbacks and 
cheap hard-cover reprints. Clive Bell’s 
Civilization, Schlesinger’s Jackson, Jeffer- 
son’s Letters, Thoreau’s Walden, Emerson’s 
Essays, Otto’s Science and the Moral Life, 
Milton’s Areopagitica, Russell’s Unpopular 
Essays are non-fiction selections chosen at 
random from current book lists. Several 
good volumes of verse are available; and 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Chekhov, Congreve, 
Euripides, Hauptmann, Ibsen, Jonson, 
Strindberg, Miller, Moliére, Sophocles, Wil- 
liams, and Webster are purchasable in in- 
expensive editions. With a selection of a 
half-dozen or so complete works, the stu- 
dent could explore several writers in depth; 
would be more likely to acquire a habit of 
associating a writer with his work (now, 
he likely remembers the editors of the 
anthology, not the writers he reads) ; would 
acquire a respect for the merits of an in- 
dividual book as a unique human accom- 
plishment; and would possess the nucleus 
for a library of his own. : 

The use of individual texts, of course, 
might increase the difficulties of the inex- 
perienced teacher; but the thrill the in- 
structor would know in charting his own 
and his students’ way through matter of the 
first quality would, I suggest, make for more 
stimulating, more enthusiastic teaching. 
Let us, then, till the old fields, add to them 
tract by tract, and maintain both quality and 
fertility. Let us cease to carve out of the 
mind’s rich land mere glossy, conformist 
suburbias. 
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Current English Forum 


“EacH OTHER” or “ONE ANOTHER”? 


RussELL THOMAS 


“Either, neither, and each other should 
be used in speaking of two only; one an- 
other, in speaking of more.” Thus wrote 
Simon Kerl in A Common-School Grammar 
(1871). “Each other, one another. The 
former implies two persons or things, the 
latter more than two. / You and I should 
help each other more. / ‘Love one another,’ 
the minister exhorted. . . .” Thus wrote Roy 
I. Johnson et al. in Communication (1956). 

A somewhat different point of view—one 
which is more in accord with the facts of 
usage—is to be found in such historical 
grammars as those of Jespersen and Curme, 
in Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, and 
in the Oxford English Dictionary. The 
OED entry under Each (5. Each Other) 
reads: “Each other: used as a reciprocal 
pronoun in acc., dat. or genit. case: = one 
another.” Under another (Meaning 7) the 
OED editors state: “Hence, one another, 
as a compound reciprocal pronoun not 
separated by verb or prep. (Said of two 
or more). With poss. one another's, but in 
this case each other’s is oftener used.” 
Professor Jespersen comments: “I do not 
know whether the distinction made in most 
grammars between the reciprocal pronouns 
each other and one another, that the former 
implies only two, and the latter more than 
two persons, has at any period been ob- 
served; anyhow it is not now” (A Modern 
English Grammar 1922, Part II, Syntax, 
Vol. I, 2nd ed., p. 201, 7.751). 

Jespersen then lists “examples contrary 
to the school rule: One another of two” 
from Shakespeare “(frequent in Sh and 
elsewhere ),” Addison, Herbert Spencer, and 
H. G. Wells. For “Each other of more than 
two” he quotes excerpts from Otway, Addi- 
son, Franklin, Gibbon, and Jane Austen. 
Jespersen also comments that “We fre- 
quently find each other and one another in 
the same sentence, simply by way of va- 
riety” and points to examples from Frank- 
lin, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Shaw, Frank 
Norris, and Wells. 


Since my main interest in this article 
centers round the facts of American usage, 
I shall cite more examples from American 
writers than from British writers. However, 
Jespersen’s uncertainty about the observ- 
ance of the rule prior to 1922 led me to an 
exploration of British practice, with the 
following results. (Limitations of space 
prevent the listing of all the examples.) 

The earliest example which I found of 
the use of each other for “more than two” 
is from Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose 
(B. 5178-80): “Another love, that knowen 
is naught, / Which I have herd you not 
repreve, / To love ech other. . . .” In 1870 
John Henry Newman wrote (A Grammar 
of Assent, Ch. 1): “These three modes of 
shaping a proposition, distinct as they are 
from each other, follow each other in natu- 
ral sequence.” In 1915 William L. David- 
son commented: “. . . the economist is not 
concerned with stocks and stones but with 
beings of flesh and blood . . . and bound 
to each other by ties of family and race. 
...” (Political Thought in England, 1915. 
The excerpt is taken from the 1947 ed., 
p. 130). The OED has the following remark 
under its entry for Cheer: “f. CHEER, sb., 
in various senses related to each other only 
through the sb.).” Nine senses and sub- 
divisions are listed. And, from more recent 
vintage I list the following: “. . . the meta- 
physicians finally understood, not each 
other, but the completeness of their funda- 
mental disagreement. / . . . Physical laws 
. .- do not bind nature ... nor can they 
. .. supersede each other” (William Irvine, 
Apes, Angels and Victorians, 1955, pp. 258, 
316). “Countries could not exist as members 
while abhorring each other’s ideals.” 
(“Commonwealth,” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, Air. Ed., LXXIV, 28 June 1955, 
2-3). 

With respect to the use of “one another” 
for two persons, British writers show a 
distinct preference for this usage. The 
earliest example is from Shakespeare, who, 
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as Jespersen points ont, employed it fre- 
quently. (See, for instance, Lear, II.iv.223.) 
Examples from other writers may be found 
in a letter written by Huxley to Tyndall in 
1865; in Butler’s Erewhon (1872), Ch. 11; 
in Arnold’s “Criticism of Anna Karenina” ; 
in the Times Literary Supplement, 6 June 
1935, p. 362; in Trevelyan’s [llustrated Eng- 
lish Social History, TV (1952), 55; and in 
Theodora Roscoe’s “An Elizabethan Friend- 
ship.” The Contemporary Review, Dec. 
1955, p. 394. 

As hee as American usage is concerned, 
I found that—unlike the British—American 
writers definitely prefer the use of each 
other when referring to more than two 
persons. Furthermore, although the use of 
one another when only two persons are in 
mind occurs!in American English, this 
usage is much rarer in the United States 
than it is in England. Examples of both 
usages go back to the eighteenth century 
(Franklin and Madison), as will be seen 
from the excerpts which follow. 

Each Other, referring to more than two: 


“Madison spoke in the most precise Newtonian 
language when he said that such a ‘natural’ 
government must be so constructed ‘that its 
several constituent parts may, by their mutual 
relations, be the means of keeping each other 
in their proper places.’” (Q. Richard Hof- 
stadter, in The American Political Tradition, 
1954, p. 8). 

“The men were all imitating each other. . . .” 
(Emerson’s essay, “Thoreau,” 1862) 

“ .. gave him abundant evidence of the hatred 
of the three races for each other.” (Nation, 
New York, LXXXVIII, 25 Feb. 1909, 195) 
“The recognition of this fact does not prevent 
speakers who represent different levels of usage 
from mixing in the daily contacts of life and 
communicating with each other... .” (Albert C. 
Baugh, A History of the English Language, 
1935, p. 390) 

“Though he does not view authors from the per- 
spective of eternity, he pictures them in rela- 
tion to each other and to the movements of their 
time. . . .” (George F. Whicher, Yale Review, 
Autumn 1940, p. 160) 

“When the several colonies finally established 
contact with each other, each one of them must 
have possessed. . . .” (Hans Kurath, A Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States, 1949, 
p. 1) 

“During this process, we saw that these three 
groups of documents were influenced, not only 
by each other and by the events... .” (Zechariah 
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Chafee, Jr., How Human Rights Got into the 
Constitution, 1952, p. 26) 

“And it was in the individuality of the indi- 
vidual men, in their differences from each 
other, that the founders of this Republic put 
their trust.” (Archibald MacLeish, “Loyalty 
and Freedoms,” American Scholar, XXII, 
Autumn 1953, 394) 


“Separated from each other by race, caste, 
religion, sex, age, occupation, and the hundred 
barriers of life, men must still strive to unite 
with each other and to achieve. . . .” (Gertrude 
M. White, “‘A Passage to India’: Analysis and 
Revaluation,” PMLA, LXVIII, Sept. 1953, 645) 
“What is important here is the careful working 
out of the integration between the three con- 
structive features, of the manner in which they 
reinforce each other. . . .” (Harold Whitehall, 
“From Linguistics to Criticism,” Kenyon Re- 
view, XVIII, Summer 1956, 413) 


One Another, referring to two: 


“We [Franklin and John Collins] sometimes 
disputed and very fond we were of argu- 
ment, and very desirous of confuting one 
another, .” (Franklin, Autobiography, 
1784) 

“It was no wonder that they [Hester Prynne 
and Arthur Dimmesdale] thus questioned one 
another’s actual and bodily existence, . 
(Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 1850, Ch- 
XVII) 

“The two men were born within three months 
of one another.” (E. H. C. Oliphant, Elizabethan 
Dramatists Other Than Shakespeare, 193i, 
p. 30) 

“These two variables must then be balanced off 
against one another. . . .” (Robert K. Carr, 
“National Security and Individual Freedom,” 
Yale Review, XLII, June 1953, 497) 

“Milton has pitched against one another the 
strong virtue of human love and the greater 
virtue of Pamor che move il sole e Valtre stelle.” 
(Millicent Bell, “The Fallacy of the Fall in 
‘Paradise Lost,’” PMLA, LXVIII, Sept. 1953, 
873) 

“It seems less surprising that Davis and Bragg, 
. . « had such an affinity for one another.” 
(Richard M. Weaver, “The Land and the 
Literature,” Sewanee Review, LXIV Summer 
1956, 493) 


As a parting flip, I call attention to the 
following excerpts wherein the concept of 
“duality vs. plurality” is observed in the 
use of “among” (as distinct from “be- 
tween”) but ignored in the use of “each 


other”: “Idealists disagreed passionately 
among themselves, staged heroic disputa- 
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tions, and contradicted each other’s publica- 
tions” (Perry Miller, American Thought, 
1954, p. xiii). 

In the light of my investigation, Jesper- 
sen’s statement (quoted at the beginning 
of this article) should now read: “The 
distinction made in most grammars between 
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the reciprocal pronouns each other and one 
another, that the former implies only two, 
and the latter more than two persons, has 
not at any period been [faithfully] ob- 
served.” 

Certainly it is not now! 


Once More, Mr. WATKINS 


Rosert C. Pootey 


In the February 1957 issue of College 
English (p. 285), Professor Watkins chides 
me for defending the construction “the 
reason ... is because” in an article in the 
“Current English Forum” appearing No- 
vember 1956. His principal contention is 
that this construction may occasionally 
appear even in literature, but when it does, 
it is the result of careless writing, light- 
ness of style, or pure accident. 

From among the many contrary evi- 
dences that might be offered, I present this 
one as effectively refuting the charges of 
carelessness, flippancy, or accident. The 
author is Henry David Thoreau. The work 
is his famous essay on “Civil Disobedience.” 
Whatever opinions one may have of Tho- 
reau’s prose style, in this essay he is surely 
free of the charge of carelessness or flip- 
pancy. He is deadly serious. Moreover, 
when the same construction is repeated 
three times in the same passage, it is surely 


not accidental. Here is the passage, the first 
sentence of the fourth paragraph of the 
essay (my italics) : 

After all, the practical reason why, when 
the power is once in the hands of the people, 
a majority are permitted, and for a long time 
continue to rule is not because they are most 
likely to be in the right, nor because this 
seems fairest to the majority, but because they 
are physically the strongest. 

I repeat the conclusion of my earlier arti- 
cle: When a usage is currently in wide use, 
and when it has appeared regularly in the 
serious writing of the past, and when it has 
been used, and continues to be used by 
writers of merit and renown, it should be 
considered acceptable, and not corrected on 
student themes. If Professor Watkins de- 
sires to shun this construction all his days 
I respect his right to do so. But when he 
chides me publicly for presenting linguistic 
facts, I must modestly reaffirm my stand. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 427) 
effective working of a plan like that at 
Oregon. The two qualities in composition 
instructors without which it could never 
work well are too good to be true under 
present academic conditions, Unless com- 
position courses were removed from those 
teachers whom we have traditionally re- 
garded as best qualified to teach them, I 
believe a plan of this sort would prove an 


awful dud. Perhaps in the face of “the 
flood,” colleges will have to separate com- 
position courses from departments of Eng- 
lish language and literature, and from the 
professors who keep that field of interests 
at the center of their attention. But almost 
everyone in our discipline seems to dread 
such a prospect. 
Grorce HERMAN 

University or Kansas 
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Letters to the Editor 


Huck Finn AGAIN 


Sir: 

In CE for Oct. 1955, William Van 
O’Connor, echoing De Voto and Wecter, 
questions the plausibility of Jim’s not strik- 
ing out directly for the Illinois shore and 
freedom. De Voto contended that Jim “could 
have reached free soil simply by paddling 
to the Illinois shore,” but this notion is 
upset by the text itself as quoted in Walter 
Blair’s “Why Huck and Jim Went Down- 
stream” (Nov. 1956). Mr. Blair answers 
the question at the literal level. His de- 
tailed note (as you put it) lays the ghost 
raised by De Voto, Wecter, O’Connor, and 
Spiller. 

Your own editorial note raises a question 
about the post-Cairo journey, namely Huck’s 
failure to carry out the plan of buying a 
canoe and going north up the Ohio (Ch. 
16). When Huck finds a canoe (in Ch. 19), 
instead of going north up the Ohio he 
paddles up a creek in search of berries and 
meets the Duke and the Dauphin. Twain 
sacrifices the Jim-escape business, so you 
complain, for the Duke-Dauphin business; 
but what a godsend that he did it that way, 
for without the Duke and Dauphin, Huckle- 
berry Finn isn’t worth our attempts to save 
it. The seemingly chance occasion of the 
appearance of the Duke and Dauphin has 
in fact been prepared for in Ch. 14 with 
the discussion of “kings and dukes and 
earls and such,” and again by Jim’s ex- 
pressed scorn for Frenchmen who don’t 
talk like other men. Twain's example is the 
Dauphin, a “Frenchman” who doesn’t speak 
French but talks like other men! 

The Duke and Dauphin humbugs repre- 
sent in parody form one side of Huck’s 
double consciousness, namely the Huck who 
fabricates his past and his identity; his 
other selfhood, his true self or conscience, 
is represented by Jim and finds sanctuary in 
darkness, nakedness, and the river. When 
Huck is misidentified as Tom Sawyer (Ch. 
32), he feels “like being born again, I was 
so glad to find out who I was.” But this is 
a false rebirth, and a mockery of his quest 


to find himself. The quest began with his 
drowning himself in order to find himself; 
true rebirth occurs not on land but only by 
water. Everything in the novel goes by 
pairs. Doubleness is the dominant leit- 
motif, notably in the two Hucks: “Now I 
was feeling pretty comfortable all down 
one side, and pretty uncomfortable all up 
the other” (Ch. 32). “That was my fix 
exactly.” It “was because I was playing 
double. . . . You can’t pray a lie—I found 
that out” (Ch. 31). 

Doubleness patterns the book thus: (a) 
the real thing is presented, as in the death 
of Boggs, and then (b) the parody of it, 
as in the mock imitation of his tragic 
death (Ch. 21). The structure of Huckle- 
berry Finn, as I see it, consists of a re- 
current counterpointing of the real or true 
thing or event with the juxtaposed parody 
of it. Nothing is not parodied. Everything 
exists thus in doubleness, by contraries. 
Twain pairs, for example, the real circus 
(Ch. 22) with the King’s Royal Nonesuch, 
a peepshow parody of the real thing: “the 
king come a-prancing out on all fours, 
naked; and he was painted all over, ring- 
streaked-and-striped, all sorts of colors, as 
splendid as a rainbow” (Ch. 23). Here’s 
the naked truth, a parody of it. 

With doubleness of selfhood goes masked 
selfhood in clothes, false fronts and false 
words, false identities, maudlin sentiments 
and lies. While disguise occurs not only on 
land but also on the river, the river on the 
contrary is the sole sanctuary for naked- 
ness, literally and spiritually. Even the raft, 
when it touches land, is masked. Twain 
manages the death-and-rebirth motif on the 
same principle as for the mask motif; 
namely that while the river is not exempt 
from death, it is the sole sanctuary for re- 
birth. On land occur only false rebirths, 
false reformations (e.g., Pap’s fraudulent 
reformation in Ch. 5). In American Scholar 
for Autumn 1953 Leo Marx contends: “The 
river cannot, does not, supply purpose.” It 
supplies, by my reading, the central pur- 
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pose of representing conscience, spiritual 
integrity, the baptismal source for rebirth 
and self-recognition of true identity—Who 
am I? 

That the river represents conscience is 
indicated by the fact that the river gnaws 
at the land. At Parkville the stores and 
houses are “set up three or four feet above 
ground on stilts, so as to be out of reach 
of the water when the river was over- 
flowed.” Their gardens grow nothing but 
“jimpson-weeds, and sunflowers, and ash- 
piles”; and the houses are as dead as their 
gardens. These Houses of Death stick out 
over the bank—“bowed and bent, and about 
ready to tumble in. People lived in them 
yet, but it was dangersome, because some- 
times a strip of land as wide as a house 
caves in at a time. Sometimes a belt of 
land a quarter of a mile deep will start in 
and cave along and cave along till it all 
caves into the river in one summer. Such 
a town as that has to be always moving 
back, and back, and back, because the river’s 
always gnawing at it” (Ch. 21). In Sewa- 
nee Review for Summer 1954, in which 
same issue appeared an essay on Huckle- 
berry Finn by James M. Cox, I transposed 
this situation into the concluding stanza 
of my poem “Come Back to the Raft”: 


They can’t out-trick 
The river. Nor 
Pray the lies 

They pray on shore. 
Which is all bluff. 
When rivers rise 
There’s not a lick 
Of bluff can stand. 
The river pries. 
Gnaws at the land. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
Sir: 

The Oregon Plan, as it is described in 
Charlton Laird’s article (CE, Dec. 1956), 
sounds to me quite feasible. I am confident 
that some such plan could incite student 
enthusiasm and active effort, at least for 
a time. Its success would depend above all, 
it seems to me, upon instructors’ having 
two qualities that I suspect are relatively 
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That shack, no wonder 
It tilts at skies. 

On edge it juts. 

The river cuts 

Bluffs asunder. 


That the river cuts bluffs asunder is mani- 
fested literally in the passage quoted above 
from Ch. 21, and allegorically in the fact 
that the King, when asked what Wilks had 
tattooed on his breast, feels “squashed 
down like a bluff bank that the river has 
cut under” (Ch. 29). That bluff of land is 
personified by the King. In the river’s al- 
ways gnawing at the land and the town’s 
always drawing back from it Twain pro- 
vides the analogy for Huck’s own plight. 
Huckleberry, having paddled up a creek 
in search of berries, confronts instead his 
other self—personified in the pair of frauds. 

To return now to the initial question 
about the journeying southward by Huck 
and Jim, their journeying southward in 
order to go northward strikes me as justifi- 
able both at the literal and the thematic 
level. Their journeying southward masks 
their true intention. Everything in the novel 
goes masked, even Moses in the bullrushes ; 
and that’s what saved him. (In Ch. 18 Jim, 
like Moses, is saved by the disguise of 
marsh-bushes.) Doubleness and the corol- 
lary motif of mask dominate the patterns 
of the book. “Was Jim a runaway nigger?” 
ask the Frauds (in Ch. 20) ; to which ques- 
tion Huck fakes the reply: “Goodness 
sakes! would a runaway nigger run south?” 

R. W. STALLMAN 

UNIversITY oF CONNECTICUT 


Note: This letter ends the discussion of 
Huckleberry Finn begun by Professor O’Con- 
nor’s attack two years ago.— Ed. 


DURING THE FLoop 


rare, especially among more experienced 
teachers of composition: (a) good organ- 
ization of their own working hours, and 
devotion to the duty of teaching composi- 
tion; (b) a large supply of teaching energy, 
and devotion to the duty of teaching com- 
position. 

Two items in Professor Laird’s article 
that may show the importance of these 
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qualifications are the instructor’s schedule, 
especially those fifteen-minute conferences, 
in which so much is done for so few in so 
little time, and the boondoggling student 
criticism of another student’s theme. The 
latter sounds to me very much like a great 
many summary comments I have seen on 
students’ themes, written by a goodly num- 
ber of more and less experienced instruc- 
tors, including myself. The more experi- 
enced the teacher, the more hurried he 
seems to be (partly because he is more 
sceptical about the whole enterprise) and 
he is not very likely to give the evidence 
—which takes attentive digging to cite. His 
generalities are, of course, more likely to 
be relevant to the theme; they remain, 
however, generalities which are seldom, I 
suspect, of much help to their recipient. 
(“Read this paper over to yourself,” I 
sometimes write on a _ student’s theme. 
“Does it sound dull to you?” More than 
one honest student has responded in effect: 
“No. What the hell do you want?’) 

If an instructor working under the Ore- 
gon Plan could make the desirable con- 
nections with his students’ minds, so that, 
for example, the almost inevitable gen- 
eralities would be clearly relevant to the 
specific statements and effects of the themes, 
I would be an enthusiastic supporter of the 
plan. But could an experienced and pro- 
fessionally ambitious instructor command 
the energy and attention, the stamina and 
devotion necessary to accomplish so much 
in one of a series of fifteen-minute con- 
ferences? I am sceptical. 

Given an earnest and honest student, a 
devoted and relatively unharried teacher 
will, as Professor Laird agrees, get through, 
make his points, and effectively help the stu- 
dent, whatever scheme he follows. I suppose 
everyone would agree about that. Few, per- 
haps, would agree that the beginning, the 
fresh and enthusiastic instructor (provided 
of course he is not a crack-pot) probably 
does a better job than the old hand at teach- 
ing composition. The latter, whether gradu- 
ate student or full professor, is likely to 
have lost his conviction for freshman com- 
position. His energy and his interest are 
much more likely to go into his advanced 
courses, whether as student or teacher, his 
research, college administrative obligations, 

novel writing, or even academic politicking. 
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As the years go by and the themes come and 
go, he is likely to become antagonistic to 
mass college education. In time he begins 
to suspect that college students are ex- 
pected to be literate for the wrong reasons 
—or if not “wrong” ones, at least reasons 
for which he honestly feels either a down- 
right lack of sympathy or, at best, no spe- 
cial responsibility. There comes the un- 
happy time when he is not at all sure that 
every one of these boys and girls “working 
for a degree” really needs to know how to 
read and write. Not what they will read 
and write. Or if they need to, that’s too 
bad: he doesn’t really want to help them 
write business letters and technical reports. 
Maybe he ought to be concerned. Some- 
body certainly must be. But he isn’t. About 
composition for its own sake he is unen- 
thusiastic. Unlike the good high school 
teacher, he begins to refuse to be excited 
about a student’s failure at spelling his na- 
tive language. And when a D student offers 
him the information after class that this old 
boy Shakespeare isn’t so bad as he’s cracked 
up to be, the seasoned and cynical instruc- 
tor is much less likely to feel a thrill of 
educative pleasure than a throb of barely re- 
pressed and almost physical pain. 

True, the D student is by definition in- 
ferior. But “the flood”—mass college edu- 
cation—means mill-run, mostly poor readers 
and fatuous writers. The culture they know 
and seek is not, he hopes, the instructor’s, 
and—he remembers—never was. He always 
assumed Shakespeare was a good writer. 
Nor is he quite sure just how he is a better 
citizen by reason of his enjoyment of 
Shakespeare. And as for writing, the faux 
pas he makes in private correspondence 
leave no footprints on the sands of Time. 

This portrayal of the customary teacher 
aged in themes is, I believe, fairly accurate. 
And I think we may assume that Professor 
Laird’s description of the experiment at 
Oregon is also a fair representation of 
the experience there. (Though we may 
question, as have several of my more ex- 
perienced colleagues, whether individual 
English instructors and sample themes at 
Oregon would support much enthusiasm 
for the system—and system it is.) Given 
experienced teachers such as I have de- 
scribed, I am very sceptical about the 

(Continued on page 424) 
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NCTE Etection Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meeting 
last Thanksgiving Day chose Richard S. 
Alm, Dwight L. Burton, John J. De Boer, 
Ruth E. French, and Irvin C. Poley as 
members of a Nominating Committee to 
propose officers for 1958. Through Dwight 
Burton, the chairman, the committee offers 
these nominations: 


For President: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania 
State University 

For First Vice-President: Joseph Mersand, 
Jamaica High School, New York City 

For Second Vice-President: Helen F. 
Olson, Seattle Public Schools 

For Directors-at-Large: Carolyn Bagby, 


Ponca City (Okla.) Senior High School; 
Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College; 
Peter Donchian, Wayne State University; 
Ellen Frogner, University of Minnesota; 
Francis Shoemaker, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Carrie Stegall, Holliday (Tex.) 
Public Schools. 


This slate will be presented for action 
at the meeting of the Board next Novem- 
ber. Other nomination(s) may be made by 
petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of 
the Council and presented to the Secretary 
of the Council, with the written consent of 
the nominee(s), before August 16. When 
Mr. Burton moves the election of the com- 
mittee’s nominees, other nominations may 
be made by members of the Board. 


An Open LETTER FRroM THE Bustness MANAGER oF NCTE 


Dear Friends: 

This is the third year in which I have 
asked you to renew your membership or 
subscription during May or June. In the 
past you have responded in large numbers, 
and as a result, we have been able to give 
you uninterrupted service in the fall. We 
realize how irritating it can be to receive 
a magazine a month or more late; with your 
help, we can avoid such a difficulty in the 
fall of 1957. 

Most of our members and subscribers 
have their subscriptions expiring with the 
May issue. If all of these people wait until 
September 1 to renew, we have more work 
than we can conveniently handle at one 
time with our limited office space. Too, we 


send out a large mailing promoting the 
Council each year. That promotion is mailed 
on the Friday before Labor Day, and when 
the new applications start coming in, they 
come in large numbers. If we have most 
of our renewing members’ applications 
processed by the first of August, we can 
give both the former and the new members 
much better service. 

If you have received a renewal notice 
lately, or if one arrives in the near fu- 
ture, please send it back with your remit- 
tance immediately. You will be helping us 
to serve you better. 

Cordially, 
LAWRENCE E. CONNOLLY 


NCTE Cotiece Section AT THE SEPTEMBER MLA 


The NCTE luncheon is scheduled for the 
Tripp Commons Room of the Memorial 
Union of the University of Wisconsin for 
12:30, Tuesday, 10 September, 1957, price 
$2.50. Dr. Robert Pooley is the local Chair- 
man on Arrangements, and reservations 


should be sent to him by June, address, De- 
partment of Integrated Liberal Studies, 
University of Wisconsin. Professor J. N. 
Hook, Executive Secretary of NCTE, will 
speak on “College English Teachers: Lead- 
ers or Critics.” 
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News and Ideas 


MACBETH AND RICHARD II, AS 
produced by Maurice Evans on TV, are 
available to colleges on 16 mm film. Write 
to Association Films, 9 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3. 


AUSTRALIA HAS DELIBERATELY 
prolonged its literary adolescence, actord- 
ing to A. D. Hope (University College, 
Canberra), writing in the January UTQ. Its 
writers are still pioneering, still trying to 
depict accurately the essence of their na- 
tional life and character. No Englishmaa 
or Frenchman now bothers with such sec- 
ondary aims, but they still dominate Aus- 
tralian literature. Hope examines all liter- 
ary genres and ,zives not only an excellent 
summary of their content, but sound reasons 
for the strength and weakness of various 
types of contemporary Australian writing. 
He points to one odd feature of the Aus- 
tralian’s obsession with depicting the pe- 
culiar nature of his country: writers hang 
onto the tradition of the exploited peasant, 
although in fact the country’s prosperity 
is so well distributed that the peasant is 
almost non-existent. 


RAVEN I. MCDAVID, JR., OF WEST- 
ern Reserve is preparing for Knopf an 
abridgment of Mencken’s The American 
_ Language, to be based on the fourth edition 
(1936) and the two supplements (1945, 
1948). He would be grateful for any in- 
formation about statements of fact that are 
no longer completely accurate. 


HORACE GREGORY SURVEYS THE 
work of Samuel Beckett in the 26 October 
Commonweal. In Waiting for Godot (avail- 
able in the Evergreen paperback for $1) 
and elsewhere, Beckett’s heroes exist, or 
try to exist, outside the conventions of so- 
ciety, but they achieve neither respect while 
alive nor funereal dignity when dead. Greg- 
ory finds the philosophic roots of Beckett’s 
comedy in Bergson’s essay, Laughter. Gogo 
(in Godot), for example, forgets everything 
except the fact that he is waiting; he be- 
comes a nearly instinctive drive, something 
like the abstract life-force of Bergson’s 
creative evolution. 


EDITORS OF SHORT-STORY COL- 
lections please note: Joyce Cary’s story, 
“The Breakout,” in the 2 February New 
Yorker, will help sell any anthology you 
may be pulling together. Norman Vincent 
Peale won't like it, but most college English 
teachers will. 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS AS- 
sociation, with 83,000 members, is largely 
responsible for the high quality, pay, and 
prestige of the profession in California, ac- 
cording to Joseph Stocker (The Reporter, 
21 February). At a time when the relative 
pay of teachers is dropping in many states, 
the strength of the CTA at all levels from 
the local schooiboard to the state legislature 
makes it something that other teachers’ or- 
ganizations might well copy. 


BANQUO’S ROLE IN MACBETH IS 
that of a dramatic function rather than a 
character in the usual sense, suggests Leo 
Kirschbaum (Wayne) in the January Es- 
says in Criticism. Kirschbaum says that 
viewing Banquo as a dramaturgic foil, 
rather than as the subject of a DNB por- 
trait, will solve the riddles of character that 
have so baffled A. C. Bradley and others. 
Edgar, in King Lear, is explicable in the 
same fashion: he is not so much a unified 
personality as a dramatic device for de- 
veloping certain important aspects of the 
play. 


WAS THOMAS HOBBES AN OGRE? 
V. de Sola Pinto (Nottingham), in the 
January Essays in Criticism, says not. He 
suspects that many of those who have at- 
tacked Hobbes—particularly those who ac- 
cuse him of being an enemy of poetry— 
have not actually read his works, and may 
even (in the case of one attacker) have 
confused him with John Locke. At fourteen 
Hobbes translated Euripides’ Medea; in 
later life he was an intimate friend of such 
poets as Jonson, Waller, Cowley, and Dav- 
enant; he was a fair amateur poet himself. 
Pinto finds Hobbe’s description of “Fancy” 
one of the finest justifications of construc- 
tive imagination to be found in literature. 
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Cc. S. LEWIS AND DOROTHY SAYERS 
have written to TLS urging that more atten- 
tion be paid to the work of Charles Wil- 
liams, but it is not likely that they will be 
pleased with Robert Conquest’s adroit attack 
on Williams and Lewis, “The Art of the 
Enemy,” in the January Essays in Criticism. 
Conquest (London School of Economics) 
examines Williams’s Arthurian poems and 
Lewis’s commentaries on them, and finds 
Williams a poet with a talent turned sour 
largely because of his totalitarianism. Con- 
quest defines totalitarianism quite precisely 
and then fits Williams in with considerable 
skill. Williams has accepted a closed and 
monopolistic system of ideas and feelings; 
within the system, Williams—and Lewis in, 
his commentaries on Williams—are smugly 
self-congratulatory, with tendencies toward 
terrorism and sadism. Readers who enjoy 
literary bloodshed, and who recall Lewis’s 
“Is Criticism Possible?” which annihilated 
a position of T. S. Eliot’s, will look forward 
with relish to an early answer from Lewis. 


DID BEN JONSON PREFER CELIA’S 
kisses to Jove’s nectar, or the other way 


around? Marshall Van Deusen (Riverside) 
reports the very complex discussion of the 
line by Yvor Winters and others at Stan- 
ford, in the January Essays in Criticism. 


NOT MANY FACULTY MEMBERS 
are as enterprising as those at La Salle Col- 
lege, a group that puts out a quarterly liter- 
ary magazine, Four Quarters, without fan- 
fare and possibly without subsidy. Send 
manuscripts to The Editor at Philadelphia 
41. 


ONE OF THE MOST INCREDIBLE 
events in the history of scholarly periodicals 
has occurred. Where many a journal pro- 
duces an issue only months after the date 
on its cover, The Emerson Society Quar- 
terly has just mailed out its complete vol- 
ume of four quarterly numbers for 1957. 
Although the last three numbers might more 
properly issue from the Thoreau Society, the 
whole project is an overwhelming example 
of what the self-reliant energy of an editor 
—Kenneth W. Cameron of Trinity—can do 
to disseminate the ana of a single, inex- 
haustible writer. 
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WITHOUT SO MUCH AS MENTION- 
ing Anne Lindbergh, John Ciardi (Rutgers) 
justifies his famous review by an earnest 
and solid reaffirmation of “The Morality of 
Poetry,” in the 30 March Saturday Review. 
Inveighing against poetic clichés—“For a 
cliché is not only a sinful slovenliness; it is 
an enemy of mind and hope, and it is not 
only a prostitution but a theft”—Ciardi in- 
sists that the poet is moral insofar as he is 
devoted to articulating honest words and 
honest form, and that “The very fact that 
there have always been men among us who 
have chosen to be ruthlessly moral about 
language may well be the greatest single 
blessing a man inherits by being born into a 
civilization.” 


THE PURDUE ENGLISH DEPART- 
ment will begin publishing a Journal of De- 
velopmental Reading this fall, to contain 
articles in the field on research, method- 
ology, curriculums, devices, problems of the 
retarded, teachers, and so on. A quarterly 
sold to teachers at $3 a year, JDR welcomes 
MSS. of 2000-5000 words. Professor George 
Schick is the editor. 


IS A NATHANAEL WEST REVIVAL 
under way? The publication of Complete 
Works (The Day of the Locust, Miss Lone- 
lyhearts, and the youthful Dream of Balso 
Snell and A Cool Million) is only one side 
of a revived interest in the late West. 
Harvey Breit’s “In and out of Books” 
(NYTBR, 24 March) includes an interview 
with West’s college friend and literary ex- 
ecutor, S. J. Perelman. 


THE MOST INTERESTING CRITICAL 
work to date on Miss Lonelyhearts is that 
of James F. Light (Indiana State Teachers) 
in the Winter AQ. Light points out that the 
mystical experience of the hero is reached 
only after he is completely alienated from 
the world. He explains the struggle in terms 
of the fact that “In this world of decay and 
violence the only way that man is able to 
exist is through dreams.” But the “com- 
mercializing and stereotyping” of dreams 
has reduced their efficacy. Light demon- 
strates the close relationship between sur- 
realist painting and the Freudian imagery of 
the novel, and West’s work takes on richer 
meaning as a result of the discussion. 
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NEWS AND IDEAS 


IN LIGHT OF CURRENT INTEREST 
in Trollope, Lance O. Tingay’s “Trollope’s 
Popularity: A Statistical Approach,” in 
NCF for December, is most timely. Tingay 
finds that the renewed popularity of Trol- 
lope, which in one sense began as far back 
as 1892, is primarily American. Further sta- 
tistics deal with the popularity of individual 
books, translations, and stage and TV adap- 
tations. 


HOPKINS’S “THE WINDHOVER” IS 
given further explication in a seven-page 
article by Robert W. Ayers (Rutgers) in 
MLN for December. Starting from a previ- 
ous discussion of the falcon image (MLN, 
1951), Ayers makes two major points. He 
notes first that the falcon image is rein- 
forced by the image of the “skate’s heel” in 
line 6. “Skate” here is a reference not to 
the traditional steel blade but to the fish of 
that name. He points out that the skate is a 
predatory fish, “markedly bird-like in physi- 
cal form,” and that its movements in the 
water resemble the movements of the falcon 
in air. Ayers’s second point—more difficult 
to follow—is that the activity of the octave 
and the paradoxical active passivity of the 
sestet are given a specific Christian mean- 
ing. 


THE SAME POEM IS SUBJECT OF A 
fascinating discussion by Anne R. King 
(Adelphi) in ES for December. Miss King 
draws attention to Blake’s watercolor 
“Night Startled by a Lark,” an illustration 
of lines 41-44 of “L’Allegro.” She believes— 
and makes a good case for her belief—that 


Hopkins saw the picture and got some of his - 


pictorial effects from it. Hopkins, who 
rarely missed an opportunity to see art col- 
lections, could have seen this picture at Lord 
Houghton’s Fryston Hall in Yorkshire not 
far from Stonyhurst in Lancashire where 
Hopkins studied from 187) to 1873. 


LOUIS D. RUBIN’S PROVINCIAL HAS 
attained its third issue, and it is perhaps 
time to assess its contribution. This well- 
printed little paper is published bi-monthly 
in an eight-page edition at Richmond. So far 
the emphasis has been on the essay-review 
of a significant book. In the October issue 
the chief article is by Mark Harris on 
Donald Elder’s recent biography of Ring 
Lardner. Mr. Harris, no slouch himself in 
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writing about baseball, believes that more 
worthy books on baseball have not ap- 
peared because the idea prevails that Lard- 
ner wrote the definitive works in the field. 
In truth, says Mr. Harris, Lardner never 
did deliver all he knew about the game, and, 
indeed, never approached the merit of his 
first novel, You Know Me Al. As a result, 
there is an important segment of American 
culture still to be given literary form. In 
the December issue Frederick J. Hoffman 
(Wisconsin) surveys “The Present State 
of Literary Critcism.” Present meth- 
ods of criticism neglect the problem of “the 
formal relationship of literature to social, 
moral, and cultural patterns.” To remedy 
this situation it is necessary to continue to 
use the older disciplines of criticism in con- 
junction with the newer methods of “intelli- 
gent reading.” Ellington White’s view of 


‘“The Southern Writer Today” is the feature 


of the February issue. In general, says 
White, there is danger that writing will 
deteriorate along with the old aristocratic 
principles. This deterioration is already evi- 
dent in the relationship between white and 
Negro in the South. His conclusion is that 
only by a return to these principles, with 
their accompanying morality, “will the 
South be able to maintain itself with a 
measure of dignity in~a_ technological 
world.” All three issues of The Provincial 
include other essays, some surprisingly good 
poetry, and, best of all, a column called “le 
provincialisme.” In October this column 
razzed the too-precious writers’ conference ; 
in December there was a parody of the 
Queries column of literary supplements; in 
February there was a thoughtful essay op- 
posing the popular pose that MLA meetings 
are boring. 


IT IS A CLICHE OF TEACHERS OF 
American literature trying to impress stu- 
dents with the modernity and importance of 
Thoreau to say that he greatly influenced 
Gandhi. George Hendrick (Colorado), “The 
Influence of Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’ 
on Gandhi’s Satyagraha,” in NEQ for Dec., 
1956, points out that Gandhi probably knew 
Thoreau’s work as early as 1906.. However, 
the idea of passive resistance was well ad- 
vanced in his mind by that time, and 
Thoreau simply offered “confirmation of the 
effective resistance to unjust laws.” 
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A SURVEY OF 35 COLLEGES RE- 
ported by The New York Times on 20 Janu- 
ary indicates that tuition is going up and 
that as a result many capable young people 
are not going to college. Some are boosting 
the cost considerably: e.g., Georgetown, up 
$100 to $750, Illinois (nonresident), up $150 
to $500, NYU, up $100 to $900, Princeton, 
up $200 to $1200, Tulane, up $100 to $750, 
and Yale, up $100 to $1100. An important 
result, says one administrator, is that young 
people are turning to the lower-cost public 
institutions, with what could be disastrous 
effects on both private and public campuses. 


HAWTHORNE’S “YOUNG GOODMAN 
Brown,” frequently regarded as a story of 
the discovery of sin and loss of faith, is 
actually about a man who finds out what his 
faith really means, according to Thomas E. 
Connolly (Buffalo) in AL (Nov., 1956). 
Connolly argues that Brown’s adventures in 
the forest convince him that Calvinism with 
its doctrine of elect and damned is false, 
for it damns good and bad indiscriminately. 
The story must therefore be regarded as a 
criticism of Calvinism. A thoughtful and 


persuasive article. 


WHAT APPEARS TO BE A CAROLINE 
Gordon year gets off to a good start with 
the first number of the new Critique: Stud- 
tes in Modern Fiction. Articles by Frederick 
J. Hoffman (Wisconsin), William Van 
O’Connor ( Minnesota}, and Louise Cowan 
(TCU), among others take up various as- 
pects of Miss Gordon’s writing. A bibliogra- 
phy by Jean Griscom concludes the issue. 
The novels of this often underrated author 
are also treated by Willard Thorp (Prince- 
ton) in the Bucknell Review for Dec. 1956. 


“WHY BE A TEACHER?” ASK Mc- 
George Bundy (Harvard) in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin for 2 Feb. 1957. Obviously, 
he says, not to make money or to obtain 
rapid celebrity. Neither should one become a 
teacher because of “certain soft attractions” 
of the academic life or for the “cheap suc- 
cess of playing tin god to undergraduates.” 
Equally poor reasons are a desire for ad- 
ministrative prominence or a love for the 
continuing comfort of one’s own under- 
graduate campus. College teaching, says 
Dean Bundy, is for “the man who cannot 
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stay away from learning. Intelligence, wil- 
lingness to work hard, and concern for 
learning these make the teacher. As a 
teacher, “A man does what he most cares to 
do, and his return to society is to try to show 
the meaning of his work to succeeding gen- 
erations of young men and women.” Dean 
Bundy knows what he is talking about, and 
his remarks are worth passing on to pro- 
spective teachers everywhere. 


ONE ENGLISH TEACHER WHOSE 
love of learning has paid him larger divi- 
dends than most of us get is Charles Van 
Doren (Columbia). Time (11 Feb) accords 
him the cover story as a result of his win- 
ning $122,000 on a TV quiz program. As 
usual, Time adopts an air of unbelieving 
wonder about one of the eggheads (as the 
magazine calls anyone with more than an 
A.B.), but the fact that comes through is 
that Van Doren owes much of his success 
to the kind of education educators are al- 
ways talking about—a broad liberal educa- 
tion both at home and in school and college. 
Possibly the homeliest note of the whole 
Van Doren saga this winter was the report 
of his early answer to the obvious question, 
What are you going to do with all that 
money ?—“I’m never going to teach summer 
school again.” 


ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION IS 
an unlikely place to find much of value for 
teachers of English, but the Dec. 1956 issue 
is an exception. Isaac Asimov (Boston Uni- 
versity) writes of the origin of the names 
of chemical elements. Chances are that your 
scientific and technological students—who 
never thought about them one way or 
another—would be impressed by the knowl- 
edge about such matters you can get from 
this article. Of the 101 known elements, six 
(e.g., einsteinium) have been named for 
people. Others derive their names from 
places, usually Latinized (lutetium), from 
astronomical bodies (helium), from mythol- 
ogy (tantalum), from previously known 
minerals (potassium from potash), from the 
color of the element (chlorine from Greek 
chloros, grass-green), from properties of the 
element (radium). Others are so ancient 
that no source is known for the name (gold, 
iron, lead). 
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New Books 


Writing Texts: 
The Ancients and the Moderns 


W. Main 


The 1956 texts on composition reflect 
two major approaches toward writing prob- 
lems—the older tradition of definition and 
prescription, and the newer system of struc- 
ture and function. Each approach has its 
danger: definition may harden into authori- 
tarianism, and function may soften into 
obscurantism. Certainly, the different treat- 
ments are welcome, for when pedagogues 
agree, it is probably time for a change. 
Within the major conservative and liberal 
schools five groups of texts are here re- 
viewed—the traditional standard, the re- 
medial, the educationist, the analytic reader, 
and the structural linguistic. 

In the first group, the traditional ap- 
proach to writing problems, is Louise R. 
Rorabacher’s A Concise Guide to Com- 
position (Harper, 1956, 324 pp., $2.40). 
Both a handbook and a rhetoric, this text 
covers standard material (except library 
research )—paragraphs, grammar (with dia- 
gramming), sentences, punctuation, spell- 
ing, diction—all complete with definitions, 
illustrations, and exercises. No accredited 
freshman should find anything unfamiliar 
here. “A noun is the name of a person, 
place, thing, or concept” (p. 46). There is 
a timid nod to functionalism (p. 47, pp. 80- 
81), but the slant is decidedly prescriptive 
rather than descriptive. Here in tidy form 
is the regulation person-place-thing ap- 
proach to Freshman English. 

The new fourth edition of the Harbrace 
College Handbook by John C. Hodges (Har- 
court, Brace, 1956, 504 pp., $2.50) has a 
proven track record. In the tradition of 
such redoubtable names as Foerster and 
Steadman or Perrin and Smith, Hodges is 
bound to yield fairly conservative results. 
For example, in the preceding third edition 
a sentence is defined as “A group of words 
that contains a subject and its verb and 
expresses a complete thought” (p. 7). The 
1956 edition gives this “new definition” of 


a sentence: “A sentence is a unit of ex- 
pression that may stand alone” (p. 6). This 
explanation is hardly adequate; the teacher 
must go below surface verbalization to real 
conceptualization, especially if he believes 
that “Mastery of sentence sense .. . is your 
key to good writing and reading” (p. 1). 
Until a college instructor makes a college 
student realize that a sentence is the sub- 
ject-object relation of knowing anything at 
all, college English is nothing more than 
warmed-over high school English. “New 
features” that many will welcome are a 
section on the history of the language, the 
MLA Style Sheet, and the Pollock spelling 
list. The thirty-five sections of this vintage 
handbook provide comprehensive coverage 
with the authority of tradition. Charles 
Carpenter who? 

An Introduction to Prose Style, English 
Pamphlet Series (Rinehart, 1956, 55 pp., 
$1), a slim pamphlet by Edwin T. Bowden, 
is self-described as “a condensed and selec- 
tive summary of the more important princi- 
ples of clear, effective prose” (p. 1); suc- 
cinctly covered are diction, sentence struc- 
ture, the paragraph, organization, punctu- 
ation and spelling, and the use of sources. 
This attractive compendium is ideal for the 
self-reliant teacher who does not use a 
handbook for a crutch. 

The Manual of English Prose Composi- 
tion (Rinehart, 1956, 115 pp., 95¢ sepa- 
rately, 60¢ when ordered with reader), 
written by John H. Middendorf and 
Ernest G. Griffin to accompany Modern 
English Readings or Readings in Exposi- 
tion, stresses rhetoric under the rubrics of 
“The Word, The Sentence, The Paragraph, 
The Whole Composition.” Through illustra- 
tion and analysis, the authors aim to nar- 
row “the gap between critical appreciation 
and creative writing” (v). Illustrated and 
analyzed are the suggestive power of words, 
variety and economy in sentence structure, 
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expository and narrative paragraphs, and 
organizing and revising whole composi- 
tions. Rhetoricians Middendorf and Grif- 
fin clearly indicate (pp. 25-26) that they 
are not here concerned with the thought, 
the meaning, nor the correctness of sen- 
tences; rather their desideratum is effec- 
tiveness. Certainly rhythm, euphony, and 
symmetry, are desired and desirable. The 
sentence requires a rational form that is 
subject to rhetorical analysis; yet does not 
the most refined formal analysis become 
emptiness if it is detached from its sub- 
stance? I doubt, however, that we seriously 
care enough whether a student learns an 
impressive, effective style to express cliché- 
thoughts and vulgar notions. This manual 
provides vigorous rhetorical calisthenics 
for students prepared in grammar. 

R. W. Pence and Fred L. Bergmann, 
authors of Writing Craftsmanship (Nor- 
ton, 1956, 548 pp., $3.95), provide a work- 
manlike text on the skills of sentences and 
paragraphs, exposition, imaginative writ- 
ing, the research paper, the familiar essay, 
the short story, biography, together with 
a reference manual of grammar and punc- 
tuation. Under “Types of Exposition” are 
handled the process, the abstract, and the 
paraphrase. Under “Technique in the Short 
Story” the authors treat such problems as 
character, setting, dialogue, and suspense. 
The indispensable precept-example-exercise 
attack is fully utilized to develop skills in 
clarity, vividness, and variety. In approach 
to the problems of composition and gram- 
mar, Pence and Bergmann are politely 
orthodox. Most teachers should find Writ- 
ing Craftsmanship a flexible and practical 
guide. 

Described as “a functional approach to 
college composition” College Writing by 
Cecil B. Williams and John Ball (Ronald, 
1957, 475 pp., $3.75) is a comprehensive if 
- cursory treatment of all possible phases of 
exposition, description, narration, and argu- 
mentation. There is even a chapter on 
“Scholarly Writing.” However, it might 
have been better to have put two coats of 
paint on a smaller barn. The authors are 
especially concerned with “motivating” the 
student by showing him how many ways his 
writing can be useful and do him yeoman’s 
service. Few instructors will find anything 
new, penetrating, or polemical here; cer- 
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tainly the authors have tried to please 
everybody. 

The second group of texts, all paper- 
backs, are essentially remedial drills for 
various corrective purposes. An Approach 
to College Writing, “Form 1,” by Everett L. 
Jones and Clarence Greenwood (Holt, 1956, 
224 pp., $1.95) sticks to scales‘ and arpeg- 
gios—tearout exercises on parts of speech, 
fragments, sentence structure, punctuation, 
and other such rudiments. Here is a practi- 
cal drillbook full of exercises and self- 
quizzes that has digested grammar without 
being overly grammarish. Mastering Ameri- 
can English by Rebecca E. Hayden, Doro- 
thy W. Pilgrim, and Aurora Q. Haggard 
(Prentice-Hall, 1956, 260 pp., $3.50) is a 
weighty handbook-workbook especially for 
students studying English as a foreign 
language. Verbs, prepositions, and articles, 
difficult for the foreigner, are fully treated ; 
there is a whole forest of exercises for the 
industrious. Basic Composition by Jack 
Suberman and Henry M. Rosenberg (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1956, 146 pp., $1.75) approaches 
remedial English studies through writing 
instead of grammar. Authors Suberman 
and Rosenberg really understand simplifica- 
tion; they come down to the level of the 
fumbling student who sits sucking a pen- 
cil, trying to eke out a paragraph on “How 
to feed the chickens.” Each lesson assign- 
ment deals with a paragraph technique 
followed by spelling, vocabulary, punctua- 
tion or grammar, and some exercises. The 
illustrations are clear, the prescriptions are 
short, and the meat is minced. A hard- 
headed approach for tender minds, this 
composition text should be especially suc- 
cessful with engineering and agricultural 
majors. A useful drill manual for remedial 
sections is Correctness and Precision in 
Writing, “Form B,” Phil S. Grant, Fred- 
erick Bracher, and Samuel E. Duff (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1955, 197 pp., $1.85). The same 
format of the 1953 edition (“Form A”) 
is repeated—spelling, sentence structure, 
punctuation, usage, and so forth. 

Representative of the educationists’ ap- 
proach is Communication, subtitle Han- 
dling Ideas Effectively, by Roy Ivan John- 
son, Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. 
Garrison (McGraw-Hill, 1956, 361 pp., 
$4.50). Anti-educationists will find the 
blurb discouraging (“develop positive atti- 
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tudes . . . facilitate personality develop- 
ment ...”). But pro-educationists will find 
this book the Higher Integration incarnate 
(“writing, reading, speaking, listening, and 
observing”). John Dewey, not Charles 
Carpenter Fries, is worshiped (and dis- 
torted) here. There is, of course, nothing 
illicit or unthinkable in correlating and re- 
lating “communication skills to social and 
personal development.” To develop person- 
ality through mastery of an elementary 
skill, however, is being profoundly super- 
ficial, as well as sadly unjust to the com- 
plexity of the human personality. The edu- 
cationists have failed to realize that method 
presupposes a content which it cannot itself 
create. To develop fluency in round-table 
discussions may actually be fatal to reflec- 
tion. “The Nine R’s of Group Dynamics” 
(pp. 230 ff.) fail to point out that most 
group discussion is but a competition of 
contrasting errors. Yet despite the flabby 
prolixity (“An ineffective manner of speak- 
ing is an impediment to communication”— 
p. 175), this text has much useful and 


valuable material, such as the discussion on - 


the laws of association (pp. 112 ff.). Al- 
though it is primarily conventional and 
prescriptive in linguistics, there is a sense 
of the functional spirit. “Words do not do 
their work in isolation; they derive their 
power from relationships” (p. 192). This 
book seems to be written with mortal seri- 
ousness, but I have the disquieting feeling 
it all might amount merely to a waste of 
time. In a group-dynamics situation one of 
the best ways to say nothing is to keep still. 
The tenth R is Reticence, communication’s 
brightest crown. Once the barbed wire is 
disentangled, Communication will be a good, 
lean book, impervious to anybody’s ridicule. 

The third group of writing texts em- 
phasizes the background of reading as 
preparatory to the foreground of writing. 
Current Thinking and Writing by Joseph M. 
Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, Rachel Salis- 
bury (Appleton, 1956, 332 pp., $2.95) offers 
selections of current writing with analyses 
and exercises in vocabulary, coherence, 
paragraph development, and logical think- 
ing. Ideas for Writing, revised, by Ken- 
neth L. Knickerbocker (Holt, 1956, 782 pp., 
$4.75) has added fifty new selections on 
up-to-date topics (i.e., desegregation), often 
presenting opposing views on the same 
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issue. This pleasant anthology is designed 
to stimulate better thinking for better writ- 
ing. Introductory Exposition, selected and 
edited by Agnes Colton and Francis Huston 
(Pacific Books, 1956, 140 pp., $1.65) takes 
the Freshman carefully by the hand into 
description-land and exposition-land, and 
on up the hill of logic. Each selection is 
brief, pertinent, and illustrative of organ- 
izational techniques, topic sentences, transi- 
tions, vocabulary, and so on. Preparatory 
Reading for Writing by Arther S. Trace 
and Thomas J. Phillips (Houghton Mifflin, 
1956, 244 pp., $1.75) offers in the light- 
weight class the best balanced combination 
of grammar, rhetoric, and reading. Selected 
readings are analyzed and then integrated 
with tearout exercises in spelling, vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, structure, and paragraph 
development. If you like some blithe prose 
with your drill work, this paperback is 
ideal. Thought and Statement by Wil- 
liam G. Leary and James S. Smith (Har- 
court, Brace, 1955, 538 pp., $3.75) is a 
vigorous treatment of the problem of criti- 
cal thinking. Topics illustrated with lively 
up-to-date selections include observation, 
assumptions, language, persuasion, and 
media, Imaginative writing projects are 
suggested, together with analytic questions. 
After working his way through this text, 
the student should be rid of some of his 
shallow generalizations and muddy think- 
ing. Writing Through Revision by Wal- 
ter L. Brown and John E. Moore (Har- 
court, Brace, 1956, 154 pp., $1.50) is focused 
on analysis of “descriptive, idea, and pro- 
fessional” essays. Paragraphs and full es- 
says are judgec and criticized before and 
after revision on such points as quality of 
perception, organization, balance of ma- 
terials, and enlargement of generalization. 
It is indeed a laudable idea to arouse stu- 
dents’ critical faculties, and this.text makes 
a vigilant attempt to sharpen flattened 
minds. 

The fourth group of writing texts may be 
sympathetically or unsympathetically classi- 
fied as liberal, structural, descriptive, func- 
tional, or progressive. The nerve of the 
new idea is the relation-concept, as op- 
posed to the logic of thing-concept (see 
Ernst Cassirer’s Substance and Function). 
Whether dealing with parts of speech, 
atoms, or organisms, it is the structure 
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that defines the elements. Quite simply, 
the parts of speech are no longer self-suffi- 
cient. Try reading this line of E. E. Cum- 
mings, for example, on the old definitional 
principle of parts of speech: “he sang his 
didn’t he danced his did.” It must be read 
on the new configurational principle. There 
is really nothing new in all this; the old 
nominalistic-realistic controversy simply 
has been again re-discovered. The sharply 
formulated dogmatic propositions in all 
twentieth-century disciplines have been re- 
examined and challenged by the concept 
of structure—in a word, by Gestalt. The 
so-called modern approach looks at the 
total organism instead of the individual 
organ. The three texts which follow, all 
hardtops, are most aware of this new phi- 
losophy that calls all prescription and defi- 
nition in doubt. 

Amo-rican English in Its Cultural Setting 
by Donald J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel 
(Knopf, 1956, 553 pp., $4.50) claims to be 
descriptive, scientific, and humanistic. A 
book not about words, “this is a book about 
the patterns and structures that give words 
their meanings” (p. 4). “The English lan- 
guage is a system,” and a sentence is a 
“statement-pattern” (p. 83). “Watching the 
operation of word-classes in sentence-pat- 
terns gives us the conception of function: 
the function of a noun or adjective is 
simply a name for its occurrence in pat- 
terns: that is, its distribution” (p. 86). 
Parts of speech are “defined not by mean- 
ing but by sorting”; the meaning of a word 
does not dictate its classification. There is 
nothing novel in the treatment of punctu- 
ation, although there are some useful sug- 
gestions on writing, such as “Three things 
are much easier to handle than either one 
or two things” (p. 545). Whether discus- 
sing phonemes, morphemes, or “the speech 
community,” American English in Its Cul- 
tural Setting is refreshing reading. Aficio- 
nados of “immediate constituents” will be 
delighted, but the Cerberus of traditional- 
ism will bark loudly at the inside cover. 
Yet if the book suffers from over-produc- 
tion and some prickly terminology, it is 
written with spunk and emancipation. Its 
strength lies in analysis of sentence struc- 
ture; its weakness lies in an inadequate 
treatment of reading and writing problems. 
Despite the tendency of pure functionalism 
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to become hollow and emptied of content, 
this ring-ding book undeniably marks a 
pedagogical milestone by giving a mass 
base to scientific linguistics. 

The second edition of Modern English 
Handbook by Robert M. Gorrell and Charl- 
ton Laird (Prentice-Hall, 1956, 621 pp., 
$3.95) docilizes some of the terminology 
of the first edition (1953). “The nonsen- 
tence,” for example, becomes “The incom- 
plete sentence.” The pragmatism of usage 
and “distributive grammar” (versus “in- 
flected grammar”) are the dominant princi- 
ples followed here. The basic sentence pat- 
tern, the “actor-action-goal pattern,” is 
considered “the core of our thinking and 
the means of our speaking and writing” 
(p. 201). Strong emphasis is given to “func- 
tion words” (conjunctions, articles, prepo- 
sitions). Chapter 20 on predication, “mak- 
ing the sense fit the pattern,” is a socko 
section unfortunately missing from most 
texts. Authors Gorrell and Laird cover all 
aspects of grammar and rhetoric—organ- 
ization, development, coordination and sub- 
ordination, logic and reasoning, mechanics, 
the research paper. Here is a vigorous text 
book that makes composition more teach- 
able. In a commanding fashion Modern 
English Handbook offers a distinguished 
presentation that should survive gasps or 
mocks. 


Less pungent, Writing for College by 
Laurence Barrett (American Book Co., 
1956, 345 pp., $3.50) gently stresses “the 
functional nature of our language” (ti) 
and “tells how language works, so that 
the rules make sense” (vii). Grammar and 
syntax become the basis of rhetoric. The 
term completer replaces object, a doubtful 
emendation. Chapter 6 on word order and 
Chapter 7 on word power are meaty and 
recommended, as well as Chapter 20 on 
organizing exposition. There is some bril- 
liant smoke on modifiers and relation words. 
Though sometimes overly restrained and 
weighted down with prosy explanation, 
this structural text has its exciting mo- 
ments and is clearly in the heavyweight 
class. 

After going through several Freshman 
texts, one begins to see the ideal through 
a hole in the millstone. Yet the most de- 
pressing observation to be made on most 
of the 1956 college texts is that every 
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major topic found in a standard college 
textbook is accessible in a standard high 
school text, such as J. C. Tressler’s Eng- 
lish in Action (D. C. Heath, 1951). Except 
for the larger type and the use of pictures 
and cartoons, high-school English books 
read substantially like conventional col- 
lege texts. What can we college people do 
to make our English texts more advanced, 
or at least different, for the college student? 
Certainly, the leadership here belongs to the 
new linguistic thinkers, not to the prescrip- 
tive conservatives who ring the changes on 
high-school materials. To most-of. us it 
should be apparent that structure rather 
than lack of structure is the primary and 
decisive fact of all forms of intellectual 
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and scientific exploration in the twentieth 
century. We have not by any means reached 
total structure in our thinking. The task 
of leadership is to observe, discover, and 
reveal ever more of the structure of the 
world of words, a task that must not ignore 
how the mind apprehends realities. If the 
old trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
is to be revitalized, we must scrutinize more 
than empirical usage. How soon will the 
first college text book be published with 
chapter one entitled, “How reality is ap- 
proachable and knowable”? Perhaps no 
English teacher should be taken seriously 
as a teacher of English if his work shows 
that he does not take total structure seri- 
ously. 


Literary History and Criticism 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, ed. Wil- 


_liam W. Appleton (Allen & Unwin, 1955, - 


131 pp., 12s. 6d.). Into this slim volume 
Prof. Appleton has packed a swiftly moving 
account of the plays written by Beaumont 
and Fletcher singly and in collaboration, 
and by Fletcher in collaboration with other 
dramatists; a quick survey of the plays as 
they appeared on the Restoration stage; a 
vivid picture of the late Renaissance stage 
and society; a summary of Beaumont and 
Fletcher criticism since 1700; and a wealth 
of scholarship and critical perception. Some 
such re-evaluation has long been needed to 
sweep away the cobwebs of pedantry which 
have darkened the laurels of “the great 
Twin Brethren” and to place the famous 
collaborators in their proper rank among 
Renaissance dramatists. Deftly balancing 
the critical standards of the period with 
those of the present day, Prof. Appleton 
avoids over-emphasizing either. While 
properly refusing to claim great literary 
interest for his protagonists, he does full 
justice to their skills as artificers for the 


stage. This is a highly readable book, com- - 


pact, carefully organized, and written in 
a crisp, lucid, almost racy style. It is as 
much a contribution to cultural history as to 
dramatic criticism. 

Joun Harotp WI son 
State UNIVERSITY 


THE RADICAL NOVEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 1900-1954: SOME 
INTERRELATIONS OF LITERATURE 
AND SOCIETY, Walter B. Rideout (Har- 
vard, 1956, 339 pp., $6). “A radical novel 
is one which demonstrates . . . that its au- 
thor objects to the human suffering im- 
posed by some socioeconomic system and 
advocates that the system be fundamentally 
changed.” This sober, sensible definition 
marks out the limits and sets the tone of 
this conservative study by Professor Ride- 
out of Northwestern. Against brief sketches 
of the different politico-socio-economic 
scenes, he sets 169 radical novels, patiently 
classifies them, summarizes the least unim- 
portant, and fairmindedly criticizes their 
literary virtues. The greatest density came 
with the fellow-traveling literature of the 
thirties. In 1935, ninety novels (happily not 
all published) were submitted in a contest 
for the best “proletarian novel” ; the winner 
was Marching! Marching! by Clara 
Weatherwax. This is a useful survey of a 
genre that some of us look back upon with 
nostalgia, but I fear it does not revive the 
old sparks. As literary history it would have 
been more illuminating if the radical sub- 
species had been treated as part of the main 
species of the literature of social protest. 
Joun LyYDENBERG 
Hosart AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 
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Anthologies and Texts for Readings 


THE GOLDEN HIND, rev. ed., ed. Roy 
Lamson and Hallett Smith (Norton, 1956, 
886 pp., $6.45). RENAISSANCE ENG- 
LAND ed. Roy Lamson and Hallet Smith 
(Norton, 1956, 1123 pp., $6.95). The revised 
Golden Hind remains an Elizabethan an- 
thology even if its selection now extends 
backwards to include some thirty pages 
from Skelton, More, and Elyot, arid, more 
important perhaps, forward to include about 
thirty pages of Jonson and fifty of Donne, 
chiefly verse. There is also a passage from 
Hooker’s Laws. This new edition has the 
advantage of mo longer isolating prose from 
verse selections, as did the 1942 printing, 
where Greene and Sidney, for example, ap- 
peared in a sort of double character. Al- 
though the bibliographies have been mod- 
ernized, the editorial apparatus is nearly 
identical with that in the first edition. 
Renaissance England is an “expanded” ver- 
sion of this new edition of The Golden 
Hind, reaching on through Jacobean, Caro- 
line, and Puritan years and _ including, 
among others, or Herrick, Herbert, 
Browne, Marvell, and Hobbes. These selec- 
tions are intended to suggest “the great 
tendencies” in seventeenth-century litera- 
ture before Dryden. Thus by design the “‘ex- 
pansions” are illustrative rather than fully 
representative of the later writers, espe- 
cially the “major figures.” But this enlarged 
collection will doubtless serve to round out 
an impression of the renaissance in English 
literature. 

WYLIE SYPHER 
Simmons COLLEGE 


EDMUND SPENSER, SELECTED PO- 
ETRY, ed. Leo Kirschbaum (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 1956, 527 pp., paper, $1.75. A paper- 
back Spenser is welcome news. Enthusiasts 
have been insisting all along that Spenser is 
for everyone, but the problem of cutting him 
down to size so that the type might be 
adapted to everyone’s eyes has seemed in- 
surmountable. Mr. Kirschbaum (Wayne) 
begins by presenting unmutilated the finely 
proportioned Book I. Thereafter he is 
forced to use heroic measures, choosing a 
variety of excerpts from II, III, and V. 
Brief prose links connect these fragments 
and help orient the student or the general 


reader. Selections from the minor poems 
round out the text. Though a brief bibli- 
ography and a glossary are supplied, there 
are no notes. This omission was both bold 
and wise. In spite of the controversies to 
which the huge bulk of Spenser scholarship 
testifies, the real values of The Faerie 
Queene, on all three levels, are largely 
graspable without elaborate apparatus, as 
teachers of Spenser soon discover. With 
certain of Mr. Kirschbaum’s other decisions 
this reviewer is less sympathetic. The ne- 
glect of the Courtesy legend, Book IV, de- 
prives the reader of too much. Students 
recognize and enjoy the paradoxical blend 
of antique literary modes and social atti- 
tudes with a high degree of practical mod- 
ern relevance, and they are likely to prefer 
the Botticelli-like glamour of the dance of 
the Grace in Canto X to any number of 
Platonic hymns. Furthermore, must the v 
and « confusion still be inflicted on the 
modern reader? Merely a typesetters’ ex- 
pedient, it bears no relationship, as other 
spelling often does, to Spenser’s meaning or 
his music. But to carp is perhaps ungraci- 
ous. Any book that sensibly presents Spen- 
ser’s poetry as good reading is a good book. 
This one gives extra value in an introduc- 
tion that both informs and beckons. 
A. Pauttne Lockiin 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE PIT, Frank Norris (Grove, 1956, 
421 pp., $3.75, paper, $1.75). Someone, I 
believe it was Henry James, once observed 
that The Pit would have been a first-rate 
satire of Chicago society if Norris had only 
known it was a satire. If Norris lacked the 
awareness to be a Jamesian satirist, he also 
lacked the information to be a Dreiserian 
journalist. Norris had rather a poet’s view 
of the chaos, madness, and animalism of city 
life. But the Chicago which he presents in 
this his last novel is too insubstantial to 
bear the force of his poetic emotion and the 
novel collapses, like its hero, under a dis- 
proportionate weight. The Grove Press 
could have chosen to reprint much better 
Norris than this. 
Kenneta S. Lynn 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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The NCTE Committee 
on Recordings 
proudly presents 


SINGERS IN 
THE DUSK 


A new recording made for NCTE. 
Poems by James Weldon Johnson, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Frank 
Marshall Davis, Herbert Clark 
Johnson, Countee Cullen, Arna 
Bontemps, Langston Hughes, and 
Donald Jeffrey Hayes. 


Read and narrated, with piano 
punctuation, by Charles Lampkin 


—muusician, teacher, actor, lecturer. 


12”, 3314 rpm. $5.95 to nonmem- 
bers, $3.75 to members of NCTE. 
Order no. RL204. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


4 OUBLEDAY 


America’s educators have given 
their full approval to the more than 
100 titles now available in this low 
cost, quality series. Here are three 
titles that are appropriate for class- 
room adoption or recommended 


Edmund Wilson 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE: 1920-1950 
A selection from the distinguished 


critic’s best work, chosen from his 
writings over the past thirty years, 
including serious examinations of 
Nietzsche, Kafka, T. S. Eliot, 
André Malraux, and others. $1.25 


Anton Chekhov 


Collected for the first time in 
a single volume—Chekhov’s last 
stories of Russian society at the 


end of the 19th century. 95¢ 
Henri Bergson 
and 


George Meredith 


COMEDY 


The nature of comedy and laugh- 
ter is explored by these two fa- 
mous figures, with a new introduc- 


tory essay by Wylie Sypher. 95¢ 


For a complete list, ask your book- 
seller or write to Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 
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Anthologies and Texts for Readings 


THE GOLDEN HIND, rev. ed., ed. Roy 
Lamson and Hallett Smith (Norton, 1956, 
886 pp., $6.45). RENAISSANCE ENG- 
LAND ed. Roy Lamson and Hallet Smith 
(Norton, 1956, 1123 pp., $6.95). The revised 
Golden Hind remains an Elizabethan an- 
thology even if its selection now extends 
backwards to include some thirty pages 
from Skelton, More, and Elyot, and, more 
important perhaps, forward to include about 
thirty pages of Jonson and fifty of Donne, 
chiefly verse. There is also a passage from 
Hooker’s Laws. This new edition has the 
advantage of no longer isolating prose from 
verse selections, as did the 1942 printing, 
where Greene and Sidney, for example, ap- 
peared in a sort of double character. Al- 
though the bibliographies have been mod- 
ernized, the editorial apparatus is nearly 
identical with that in the first edition. 

Renaissance England is an “expanded” ver- 
sion of this new edition of The Golden 
Hind, reaching on through Jacobean, Caro- 
line, and Puritan years and including, 


among others, Bacon, Herrick, Herbert, 


Browne, Marvell, and Hobbes. These selec- 
tions are intended to suggest “the great 
tendencies” in seventeenth-century litera- 
ture before Dryden. Thus by design the “ex- 
pansions” are illustrative rather than fully 
representative of the later writers, espe- 
cially the “major figures.” But this enlarged 
collection will doubtless serve to round out 
an impression of the renaissance in English 
literature. 
Wy iz SYPHER 
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EDMUND SPENSER, SELECTED PO- 
ETRY, ed. Leo Kirschbaum (Rinehart Edi- 
tions, 1956, 527 pp., paper, $1.75. A paper- 
back Spenser is welcome news. Enthusiasts 
have been insisting all along that Spenser is 
for everyone, but the problem of cutting him 
down to size so that the type might be 
adapted to everyone’s eyes has seemed in- 
surmountable. Mr. Kirschbaum (Wayne) 
begins by presenting unmutilated the finely 
proportioned Book I. Thereafter he is 
forced to use heroic measures, choosing a 
variety of excerpts from II, III, and V. 
Brief prose links connect these fragments 
and help orient the student or the general 


reader. Selections from the minor poems 
round out the text. Though a brief bibli- 
ography and a glossary are supplied, there 
are no notes. This omission was both bold 
and wise. In spite of the controversies to 
which the huge bulk of Spenser scholarship 
testifies, the real values of The Faerie 
Queene, on all three levels, are largely 
graspable without elaborate apparatus, as 
teachers of Spenser soon discover. With 
certain of Mr. Kirschbaum’s other decisions 
this reviewer is less sympathetic. The ne- 
glect of the Courtesy legend, Book IV, de- 
prives the reader of too much. Students 
recognize and enjoy the paradoxical blend 
of antique literary modes and social atti- 
tudes with a high degree of practical mod- 
ern relevance, and they are likely to prefer 
the Botticelli-like glamour of the dance of 
the Grace in Canto X to any number of 
Platonic hymns. Furthermore, must the v 
and « confusion still be inflicted on the 
modern reader? Merely a typesetters’ ex- 
pedient, it bears no relationship, as other 
spelling often does, to Spenser’s meaning or 
his music. But to carp is perhaps ungraci- 
ous. Any book that sensibly presents Spen- 
ser’s poetry as good reading is a good book. 
This one gives extra value in an introduc- 
tion that both informs and beckons. 
A. Pautine LockLIn 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE PIT, Frank Norris (Grove, 1956, 
421 pp., $3.75, paper, $1.75). Someone, I 
believe it was Henry James, once observed 
that The Pit would have been a first-rate 
satire of Chicago society if Norris had only 
known it was a satire. If Norris lacked the 
awareness to be a Jamesian satirist, he also 
lacked the information to be a Dreiserian 
journalist. Norris had rather a poet’s view 
of the chaos, madness, and animalism of city 
life. But the Chicago which he presents in 
this his last novel is too insubstantial to 
bear the force of his poetic emotion and the 
novel collapses, like its hero, under a dis- 
proportionate weight. The Grove Press 
could have chosen to reprint much better 
Norris than this. 
KennetH S. LYNN 

HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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SONGS, ed. Richard Chase (New Ameri- 
can Library, 1956, 240 pp., paper, 50¢). 
Graced with 44 illustrations and 50 pages 
of music, this is a lively and unusual an- 
thology of Anglo-American lore. Packed 
into it are over 100 pages of Marchen, tall 
tales, and Pat and Mike stories; about 80 
pages of British and American ballads, 
songs, white hymns, and rimes; and about 
20 pages of dance games and fiddle tunes. 
Riddles, accounts of customs, jokes, and the 
like are sprinkled through the whole or col- 
lected near the back as “odds and ends.” 
The book is somewhat cluttered and no uni- 
fying purpose is stated. However, it will 
best be used as » means of introducing the 
uninitiated to the fascinations of collecting 
folklore. The prefatory essay, the guide for 
amateur collectors, and the bibliography all 
suggest the author had such a use in mind. 
Certainly, the book is designed for the un- 
scholarly, casual reader who would like to 
know more about our oral traditions. Such 
a reader can have a lot of fun with it. 
TristRAM P. CoFFIN 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 


MARTIN EDEN, Jack London, ed. Sam S. 
Baskett (Rinehart, 1957, 380 pp., paper, 
95¢). Jack London wrote:a score of “auto- 
biographical” novels in which he developed 
images of himself in imagined conflicts and 
heroic dimensions, as he struggled vastly 
with the ideas and the social forces of his 
day. Darwin, Nietzsche, Spencer, and Marx 
brought vitality to his pages. And the vital- 
ity is still there. Martin Eden demonstrates 
why it was exciting to be alive in 1907, while 
it reveals a great deal of London. Sam Bas- 
kett (Michigan State) gives London’s “most 
considerable work” a fine introduction. 
Abounding with ideas and contradictions as 
it does, the novel would make rewardingly 
teachable material. 
CuarLes CHILD WALCUTT 

QueEENS COLLEGE 


MOBY-DICK, OR, THE WHALE, Her- 
man Melville, ed. Alfred Kazin (Houghton 
Mifflin, Riverside Editions, 1956, 432 pp., 
paper, 75¢). Professor Kazin (Amherst) 
has provided a text that although “not a 
literal copy of the first edition (an impos- 
sibility in any event),” is something that 
“follows the first edition very closely in- 
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deed. .. .” His introduction occasionally hits 
off the big things about Moby-Dick with 
great clarity (e.g., the book is about “the 
struggle between man’s effort to find mean- 
ing in nature, and the indifference of nature 
itself”), and he makes clear how Ishmael 
the philosopher and Ahab the tyrant are 
equally important. But too often he falls into 
the temptation that lures too many writers 
to say something big about a big book. For 
example: “Ahab’s effort, then, is to reclaim 
something that man knows he has lost” 
seems to refer to “a feeling of relatedness 
with his world,” but Kazin makes no docu- 
mentation of this from the book, and no 
explanation of what this feeling is or how or 
where man has lost it. Or further, where 
Kazin speaks of the book’s “primitive vi- 
tality, its burning authenticity,” a plain- 
dealing student exhausted by Melville’s own 
magnificent exaggerations and unfamiliar 
with the scholarship of Anderson, Arvin, 
and Vincent, may say: Just how is the book 
primitively vital? Just what is so burningly 
authentic about a voyage made by a meta- 
physical seaman and a mad captain? To be 
sure, critics have a right to be helpless in 
the face of masterworks and can be for- 
given for verbal overreaching on occasion, 
but writers of introductions for college 
texts ought to be of more practical aid to 
the student and the teacher. 


IRISH STORIES AND TALES, ed. Devm 
Garrity. (Pocket Library, 1957, 340 pp., 
35¢, paper). Frank O’Connor recently de- 
clared that although the English do not excel 
in the short story, the American, Russians, 
and Irish do. Whether they excel equally— 
which sounds like an Irish bull—Mr. 
O’Connor with Celtic cunning did not de- 
clare. If the Irish belong in such company 
it can hardly be substantiated by the stories 
in this collection, which its editor claims 
were selected to “be read for enjoyment 
rather than for critical evaluation”—which 
sounds like another Irish bull. But it will 
show the variety of the species as it exists 
in Ireland since it includes Patrick Kava- 
nagh’s “Football” (Irish mayhem), Brian 
O’Nolan’s “The Martyr’s Crown” (the best 
Dublinese in Dublin), and “The Miraculous 
Revenge” by Shaw. Some others are fine. 
Davip H. GREENE 

New York UNIVERSITY 
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ous Me,” Harry R. Warfel, 190-195, Jan. 
Why Huck and Jim Went Downstream, Walter 

Blair, (R), 106-107, Nov. 

Wilde As Parodist, Richard Foster, 18-23, Oct. 

Woop, Warren W., New Career for the English 
Major, A, 416-418, May 

Woopress, JAMES, American Writers and the 
Professor (R), 218-221, Jan. 

Waricut, EuizaserH V., A Supplementary 
Checklist: American Fiction Explications 
(R), 161-164, Dec. 

Writing Laboratory at Indiana University, Stan- 
ae Millet and James L. Morton (R), 38-39, 

ct. 

Writing Texts: The Ancients and the Moderns, 
William W. Main, 433-437, May 


Yaccy, Exrnor, Shorter Research Paper, The 
(R), 369-370, Apr. 

Yearly Corn, The: The Freshman English An- 
thology, Robert L. Peters, (R), 420-421, May 


ZitNER, SHELDON P., A Short Primer of Edu- 
cationese, 23-25, 

Zitner, S. P., To K.E.G. The Teacher (verse), 
372, Apr. 


Topical Index 


(R) Round Table (F) Current English Forum (C) Counciletter (L) Letters to the Editor 


I. Criticism or LITERATURE 


Antony and Cleopatra, David S. Berkeley (L), 
286-287, Feb. 

Detachment and Tragic Effect, Elias Schwartz, 
153-156, Dec. 

Duality in the Minor Characters in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Lawrence E. Bowling, 251-255, 
Feb. 

Satiric Strategy in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Otto Reinert, 14-18, Oct. 

Two Worlds: Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, 
Robert C. Roby, 195-202, Jan. 

What did Lady Windermere Learn?, Morse 
Peckham, 11-14, Oct. 

Wilde as Parodist, Richard Foster, 18-23, Oct. 


2. Fiction 
Another Modernized “Shipman’s Tale,” Philip 
Appleman (R), 168-169, Dec. 


Calling of Stephen Dedalus, The, Eugene M. 
Waith, 256-261, Feb. 


Christian Symbolism in The Grapes of Wrath, 

' Martin S. Shockley, 87-90, Nov. 

Elizabeth Bowen’s World of Impoverished 
Love, Barbara Seward, 30-37, Oct. 

Failure of Robert Penn Warren, The, Norman 
Kelvin, 355-364, Apr. 

Genuine and the Counterfeit, The: A Study in 
Victorian and Modern Fiction, Wayne Burns, 
143-150, Dec. 

Gerald Warner Brace: Teacher-Novelist, Ar- 
thur S. Harris, Jr., 157-160, Dec. 

Holden and Huck: The Odysseys of Youth, 
Charles Kaplan, 76-80, Nov. 

Huck Finn Again, R. W. Stallman (L), 425-426, 
May 

Huckleberry Finn, Lauriat Lane, Jr., (L), 108- 
109, Nov. 

Huckleberry Finn, William Van O’Connor (L), 
108, Nov. 

In Defense of Robert Cohn, Arthur L. Scott, 
309-314, Mar. 

Joyce Cary: Master Novelist, George Stein- 
brecher, Jr., 387-395, May 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


Maturing of Glenway Westcott, The, C. E. 
Schorer, 320-326, Mar. 

Moral Structure of Huckleberry Finn, The, 
Gilbert M. Rubenstein, 72-76, Nov. 

1984: No Failure of Nerve, Richard J. Voor- 
hees (R), 101-102, Nov. 


Note for Ernest Hemingway, A, Vern Wagner . 


(R), 327, Mar. 

Note on Mann’s “Railway Accident,” A, Sey- 
mour Lainoff (R), 104-105, Nov. 

Novels of Frederic Prokosch, The, Richard C. 
Carpenter, 261-267, Feb. 

ReJoycing with the Haundt and the Gracestop- 
per: A Parababel, Sidney Warhaft (R), 103, 
Nov. 

Scott Fitzgerald’s Fable of East and West, 
Robert Ornstein, 139-143, Dec. 

Space Ship and Grail: The Myths of C. S. 
Lewis, Charles Moorman, 401-405, May 

Supplementary Checklist: American Short Fic- 
tion Explications, Elizabeth V. Wright (R), 
161-164, Dec. 

Trends in Post-Revolutionary Irish Literature, 
Lawrence J. McCaffrey, 26-30, Oct. 

Why Huck and Jim Went Downstream, Walter 
Blair (R), 106-107, Nov. 


3. Poetry 


As Auden Walked Out, Edward McAleer (R), 
271-272, Feb. 

Cortez—Not Balboa, David Bonnell Green (L), 
170, Dec. 

Cortez—Not Balboa, Dougald M. MacEachen 
(L), 56, Oct. 

Dilemma and Resolution in Bhagavad-Gita and 
Job, Hazel S. Alberson, 406-413, May 

Middle Generation of American Poets, The, 
William Van O’Connor, 233-237, Jan. 

Minimal to Maximal: Theodore Roethke, Dia- 
lectic, Carroll Arnett (R), 414-416, May 

Note to Longfellow’s “The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport,” A, Hammet W. Smith (R), 103- 
104, Nov. 

Prejudice Against Poetry, The: An Analysis 
and an Appeal, Robert Preyer, 82-86, Nov. 
Whitman’s Structural Principles in “Spontane- 

ous Me,” Harry R. Warfel, 190-195, Jan. 
4. Criticism 
American Writers and the Professor, James 
Woodress (R), 218-221, Jan. 
Hemingway on Writing, Robert C. Hart, 314- 
320, Mar. 


Notes on Reading American Literature Abroad, 
Ruth N. Myers, 186-190, Jan. 


II. TEACHING 
1. Composition 


“ED” Student in Composition, The, Henriette 
C. K. Naeseth (R), 419-420, May 
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Experiment in Correction and Revision, An, Lor- 
raine K. Livingston (R), 169-170, Dec. 

Experiment in Freshman Research Writing, 
Louis Taylor (R), 368-369, Apr. 

Freshman English during the Flood, Charlton 
Laird, 131-138, Dec. 

Freshman English during the Flood, George 
Herman (L), 426-427, May 

Hope at Last?, Eric M. Steel (R), 365, 366, 
April 

How to Revise a Paper, Robert E. Knoll (R), 
95, Nov. 

Imitative Writing and a Student’s Style, Wini- 
fred Lynskey, 396-400, May 

1984 and the Term Report, Sam S. Baskett | 
(R), 99-101, Nov. 

Shorter Research Paper, The, Elinor Yaggy 
(R), 369-370, Apr. 

Teaching a Novel to Improve Writing Me- 
chanics, Helmut W. Bonheim (R), 40-41, Oct. 

Use of Literature in the Freshman Research 
Paper, The, Kenneth M. England (R), 367- 
368, Apr. 

Variations on a Theme, James E. Ruoff (R), 
268-269, Feb. 

Writing Laboratory at Indiana University, The, 
Stanton Millet and James L. Morton (R), 
38-39, Oct. 

Writing Texts: The Ancients and the Modern, 
William W. Main, 433-437, May 


2. Language 

Best of Any Man, John S. Kenyon (F), 171- 
172, Dec. 

Chee-Chee, Mr. Pooley, G. C. Watkins (F), 
285, Feb. 

Defining Parts of Speech in English, Sumner 
Ives, 341-348, Apr. 

“Each Other” or “One Another”?, Russell 
Thomas, (F), 422-424, May 

Language of the Cultivated, Austin C. Dob- 
bins (F), 46-47, Oct. 

On Accepting Participial “Drank,” Harold B. 
Allen (F), 283-285, Feb. 

Once More, Mr. Watkins, Robert C. Pooley 
(F), 424, May 

Pacing Technique for Classroom Teaching of 
Reading, James I. Brown (R), 164-165, Dec. 

Parts of Speech: A Symposium, 335-355, Apr. 

Parts, or Vestigial Remnants, of Speech, The, 
Charlton Laird, 335-341, Apr. 

“Qualitative” Vocabulary Text, A, Frederick C. 
Osenburg, 90-94, Nov. 

Reason .. . Is Because, The, Robert C. Pooley 
(F), 110-111, Nov. 

Recognizing Restrictive Adjective Clauses, Wal- 
lace L. Anderson (R), 269-271, Feb. 

Short Cuts, Charles A. Shaw (L), 56, Oct. 

“Slow” and “Slowly,” Margaret M. Bryant (C), 
47, Oct. 

Slow and Slowly, Harold Holden (F), 373, Apr. 
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Spoken and Written English, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field (F), 110-11, Nov. 

Syllabication, Kemp Malone, 202-207, Jan. 

Syntactic Approach to Part-Of-Speech Cate- 
gories, A, Ralph B. Long, 348-355, Apr. 

Wake, Awaken, Waken, Awaken, Margaret M. 
Bryant (F), 111, Nov. 


3. Literature 


Boiler-plate and Talkie-Talkie: The New Essay 
Anthologies, William Frost, 118-123, Nov. 
Early Light on Poetry, Joseph Slater, 214-218, 

Jan. 

New College Course in American Literature, A, 
Gerhard Friedrich (R), 212-214, Jan. 

1984 or 1948? Robert F. Gleckner (R), 95-99, 
Nov. 

Omnibus or Cadillac? A Review of Certain 
Omnibus Anthologies Published in 1956, Cur- 
tis Dahl, 377-381, Apr. 

Oriental Culture and the Humanities Course, 
Charles W. Meister (R), 418-419, May 

Present Trends in the Study and Teaching of 
American Literature, Randall Stewart, 207- 
211, Jan. 

Survey of Short-Story Textbooks, A, Maurice 
Beebe, 237-243, Jan. 

Teaching The Sound and the Fury, Martha 
Winburn England (R), 221-224, Jan. 


4. General 


Aims of Education, The, Harold Taylor, 245- 
251, Feb. 

American Studies as a Discipline, Roy Harvey 
Pearce, 179-186, Jan. 

Books, New, passim 

College English, T. C. Hoepfner (L), 286- 
287, Feb. 

Convention Program 1956, 49-55, Oct. 

Director of Publication Reports, The, Max J. 
Herzberg (C), 224, Jan. 

Educational Research and the English Teacher, 
William D. Baker (R), 168, Dec. 

English via Tei<vision, Henry W. Knepler, 1-11, 
Oct. 


Every Schoolmarm a Critic: Classrooms in Pop 
Arts Probe, Robert J. Landry (C), 115, Nov. 

From the First Vice-President, Brice Harris 
(C), 328-329, Mar. 

From the Past President, Luella B. Cook (C), 
371, Apr. 

Halls of Ivy, The: A Play in One Scene, Wil- 
liam Goldhurst (R), 274-276. Feb. 

Improving Student Participation in the Basic 
Humanities Course, Viucent Freimarck (R), 
272-274, Feb. 

Last Class, Theodore Roethke, 383-386, May 

New Career for the English Major, A, Warren 
Wood (R), 416-418, May 


ENGLISH 


passim 
Section—1957 Nominations 


News and Ideas, 

NCTE College 
(C), 328, Mar. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 428, May 

1956 Convention, The, (C), 277-282, Feb. 

Open Letter to English Teachers, An, Kenneth 
A. Oliver, 305-309, Mar. 

Organizing State-Wide Efforts for the Im- 
provement of Professional Standards, Eugene 
E. Slaughter, 299-301, Mar. 

Possibility of Regional Cooperation, The, Fos- 
ter B. Gresham, 297-299, Mar. 

Preparation and Certification of Teachers of 
English, The: A Symposium, 295-309, Mar. 

Professional Education of the Teachers of 
English, The, John R. Searles, 301, 304, Mar. 

Profession’s Reach, The: National Standards, 
John McKiernan, 296-297, Mar. 

Rationale, The, Donald R. Tuttle, 295-296, Mar. 

Report of the Committee on Preparation and 
Certification, Agnes V. Boner, 304-305, Mar. 

Retiring President Reports, The, Luella B. 
Cook (C), 112-115, Nov. 

Section Nominating Committee, 49, Oct. 

Seventh Workshop Added (C), 371-372, Apr. 

Short Primer of Educationese, Sheldon P. Zit- 
ner, 23-25, Oct. 

St. Louis Convention, The,: Friday Program 
(C), 48-49, Oct. 

Summer Workshop, 1957 (C), 329, Mar. 

Teaching the Comparative Arts: A Challenge, 
Horst Frenz and Ulrich Weisstein, 67-71, Nov. 

Transferred Techniques for Non-Majors, Ros- 
sell Hope Robbins, (R), 166-167, Dec. 

War and Peace on the Screen, Frank R. Silba- 
joris (R), 41-54, Oct. 

Yearly Corn, The: The Freshman English 
Anthology, Robert L. Peters (R), May 


III. Verse 
At the NCTE Meeting, William Stafford, 173, 
Dec. 


Bless Them All, Theodore Pollock, 65, Oct. 

Congreve, George Garrett, 285, Feb. 

Corrupting The Youth, Robert Hapgood, 400, 
M 


ay 

Dickory Cronke, Ralph Gordon, 81, Nov. 

Lines to be Written on a Blackboard, Constance 
Hunting, 413, May 

Poets, Guy Owen, 413, May 

Professor Emeritus, Raymond Roseliep, 267, 
Feb. 

Snow on Parnassus, or, A Faulty Connection in 
The Poet’s Corner, Charles Kaplan, 150-152, 
Dec. 

Teacher Retired to Maine, John Holmes, 117, 
Nov. 

To the Memory of a Composition Instructor, 
John C. Sherwood, 94, Nov. 

To K.E.G., The Teacher, S. P. Zitner, 372, Apr. 
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The NCTE Committee 
on Recordings 


proudly presents 


SINGERS IN 
THE DUSK 


A new recording made for NCTE. 
Poems by James Weldon Johnson, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Frank 
Marshall Davis, Herbert Clark 
Johnson, Countee Cullen, Arna 
Bontemps, Langston Hughes, and 
Donald Jeffrey Hayes. 


Read and narrated, with piano 
punctuation, by Charles Lampkin 
—musician, teacher, actor, lecturer. 


12”, 3314 rpm. $5.95 to nonmem- 
bers, $3.75 to members of NCTE. 
Order no. RL204. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


America’s educators have given 
their full approval to the more than 
100 titles now available in this low 
cost, quality series. Here are three 
titles that are appropriate for class- 
room adoption or recommended 


reading lists. 


Edmund Wilson 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE: 1920-1950 
A selection from the distinguished 


critic’s best work, chosen from his 
writings over the past thirty years, 
including serious examinations of 
Nietzsche, Kafka, T. S. Eliot, 
André Malraux, and others. $1.25 


Anton Chekhov 


Collected for the first time in 
a single volume—Chekhov’s last 
stories of Russian society at the 
end of the 19th century. 95¢ 


Henri Bergson 
and 


George M. edith 


COMEDY 


The nature of comedy and laugh- 
ter is explored by these two fa- 
mous figures, with a new introduc- 


tory essay by Wylie Sypher. 95¢ 
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seller or write to Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 
| 


Chaucer and the French Tradition 
By CHARLES MUSCATINE 


A fresh examination of Chaucer's development, new interpretations of 
many of his poems, and reévaluation of his place in literary history based 
on a study of the stylistic tradition in which he wrote. 292 pages, $4.00 


Mark Twain of the 


Edited by HENRY NASH SMITH 
with the assistance of FREDERICK ANDERSON 


Thirty recently discovered letters and dispatches written by Twain as a 
young reporter; with background notes, and four new documents bearing 
on Twain's abrupt departure from Virginia City. Illus. 268 pages, $6.00 


The Rise of the Novel 


Studies in Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding by 1AN WATT 


A scholarly, gracefully written, and often amusing account of how social 
conditions, changing attitudes, and the literary practices of the period 
affected the emerging novel. 320 pages, $4.50 


Eras and Modes in English Poetry 


By JOSEPHINE MILES 


A study of phrasal, clausal, and balanced modes of sentence structure in 
English poetry since 1500. Combines literary history and technical critical 
analysis to provide a new understanding of artistic change. 
246 pages, $4.00 


Oscar Wilde and His Literary Circle 


Compiled by JOHN CHARLES FINZI 


A detailed catalogue of the Wilde Manuscript Collection at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles. 272 pages, $5.00 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE, 


colleges can help free their staff members from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and can be 
added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain foundations 
and other nonprofit educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program, 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE to: 


I Address 
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The Press 


EFFECTIVE READING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy J. McGinnis 
General Editor, Nila Banton Smith 


Specific procedures are emphasized throughout this concise 
new text. First, Effective Reading equips the college student 
with the techniques he needs in order to improve his reading; 
second, it shows him how to apply his new knowledge in any 
reading situation, particularly in his regular textbook read- 
ing; and third, it helps him to analyze his needs and set up 
his own plan for improvement. 384 pages. List $3.75 (tent.) 


THE COLLEGE QUAD, REVISED 


By Edwin R. Clapp, Sydney W. Angleman, and 
Hector H. Lee 


This new, revised book of readings for freshman composition 
contains, like the unusually successful original, selections 
chosen for their bearing upon the student’s experiences, 
needs, and concerns and for their level of craftsmanship. A 
number of poems and short stories have been added, as well 


as new narrative and expository materials. 
714 pages. List $3.60 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By George Sampson 

Invaluable both as a reference work and as a narrative of 
the development of English literature, this condensation of 
the famous fourteen-volume Cambridge History is available 
—at $4.75 list—by special arrangement with The Cambridge 
University Press. 1,100 pages. List $4.75 


31 W. 54th ST. THE DRYDEN PRESS NEW YORK 19 
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First Issue: Autumn, 1957 


JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


A Quarterly for the Improvement 
of Reading in High School, College, 
_ Industrial, Military, and Adult 
Programs. 


Subscription, $3.50 per year 
$3.00 for Teachers 


(Please make checks payable to 
Purdue University) 


Address: Editor 


Department of English, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes . .. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. . 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Announcing the fourth edition of 


Business Letters 


By LOUIS W. McKELVEY & RICHARD C. GERFEN 
Northwestern University 
This new edition of the well-known text by the late Dr. Walter K. Smart 
and Louis W. McKelvey uses a realistic and practical approach to the 
general principles of letter writing based on actual programs developed 
by business firms. The treatment of form letters in this new edition has 
been expanded, the treatment of sales letters consolidated, focusing on 
sales principles rather than on details of campaign procedure, and added 


space has been given to report writing. 


New illustrations. 593 pages * Text edition $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


the first founded and 


Writers’ Conference 


WEBSTER’S August 14-28 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY cia 
Fiction & Non-Fiction: Kay Boyle, A. B. Guthrie, 
" Jr., Bruce Lancaster, William Raney, William 
Now oy and — Ile more than Sloane, Mildred Walker 
Poetry: Léonie Adams 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Lincoln 
ity in serving teachers and students. Catherine Drinker Bowen, David McCord, 
Winfred van Atta, Richard Wilbur 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio For information write: 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Miadlebury College Middlebury 10, Vermont 


Announcing for May 
THE MODERN RESEARCHER 


by JACQUES BARZUN 
: and HENRY F. GRAFF 


A “manual of combined operations” for 
those who must master both the techniques 
of research and the art of expession. 


Anyone who engages in research will find The Modern Re- 
searcher not only an indispensable guide to his work, but also 
urbane and zestful reading. 


Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, Vow York 17, NY. 


- 
16.78 thom. WORLD as still the first 
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Harbrace 


College 


Handbook 


47x eprrion 


Though thoroughly revised and 
reset, the new Harbrace College 
Handbook retains the tested and 
proven features that have made 
it a standby—and standout best- 
seller—in Freshman classes 


through three editions since 1941. 


EXAMINATION COPIES ON REQUEST. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York 17 


JOHN C. HODGES P| 
The University of Tennessee 
Compact 
Easy to use 
Thorough in 
coverage 
Unified 
Current and accepted 
standards of usage 
Logical in | 
organization 


D. C. Heath and Company 
in collaboration with 


Penguin Books, Inc 


The New American 
PELICAN SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: ALFRED HARBAGE, Harvard University 
NEW EDITIONS BASED ON MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 
Fifty cents each volume 


THE PELICAN SHAKESPEARE has been planned to present in a 
convenient and inexpensive format a sound text edited by eminent 
American scholars. The result is a Shakespeare with the following 


advantages : 
© Accurate text based on the most authoritative early version. 
© Marginal act-scene numbering and a minimum of stage-direc- 
tions to preserve the uninterrupted action of the Elizabethan 
stage. 


. Notes conveniently located on the same page as the text. 


© Introduction by the editor of the play together with the general 
of and hic Stage and nets on te 
text in each volume. 


© Clear typography: a well-designed page set in Monotype Bembo. 
Printed on wood-free Hermes antique wove paper. 


© All volumes are Smythe sewn (not glued), with an attractive two 
color cover. 


CORIOLANUS 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE R. C. University of rycen 
THE WINTER’S TALE Baldwin Maxwell, University of Iowa 
RICHARD II Matthew Black, University of Pennsylvania 
HENRY IV, PT. I M. A, Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania 
HENRY IV, PT. 0 Allan Chester ees of Pennsylvania 
HENRY V Louis B. Waigie ond ¥ irginia Freund, 
Shakespeare Library 


Willard Farnham, University of California 
Other titles in preparation 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. cHicaco 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLas 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


| 


